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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “TRUE” STORY 
ARTHUR McKEOGH 


Eight years ago something depressingly significant happened 
in the magazine world. Here is a recent sample of it: 

I was twelve when I saw my first play. As the final curtain descended, I 
murmured half to myself, “I am going to be an actress.” 

My father, with his narrow-minded views, was furious. Mother, however, 
helped me in every way she could. I was fourteen when a drunken steel worker 
from the big mill where father was a foreman, entered our house one night in 
father’s absence, and brutally murdered my pretty mother for repulsing his ad- 
vances. 

Eighteen months later, father married Jena, our lazy, ill-tempered house- 
keeper, and I became the household drudge while she played the lady. Father 
soon became a drunken sot. 

This quotation constitutes the opening paragraphs of a serial 
in the most successful of the “confessional” or “true-story” maga- 
zines. The selection is representative, not extreme. Somewhere in 
this kind of reading matter, first projected in its present form eight 
years ago, lies the editorial formula for selling annually 39,000,000 
copies of six such magazines. At a cost to the reading public of 
$9,750,000. 

Yes, I agree with you at first glance—the figures can’t be true; 
or no more true than the alleged true contents of the magazines 
themselves. I, too, questioned the magnitude of these figures until 
I had carefully counterchecked them. But I have them from the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, the most authentic source available; 
the compilation only is my own. 

The leading publication in this group, called with naive irony 
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True Story, reported an average monthly circulation of 2,016,000 
during the last six months of 1926, and claimed the biggest news- 
stand sale of any magazine in the world. 

But before we wallow lugubriously in statistics, let us agree, if 
accurate agreement be possible, upon a definition for the confes- 
sional periodical. A true-story magazine is a collection of from ten 
to twenty unsigned fiction stories, written in the first person, deal- 
ing with the most rudimentary emotions in the most rudimentary 
English, and illustrated with posed photographs exclusively—just 
to prove that it all happened in real life. 

This kind of magazine in origin probably sprang from the suc- 
cessful newspaper features that for years have flourished under 
such headings as “Advice to Those in Love,” and “Problems of the 
Lovelorn.” Therein some supposedly mellow matron, full to over- 
flowing with the maternal instinct and equipped with a doctorate 
in all matters that beset young love, answers the confiding and inti- 
mate letters of the what-shall-I-do correspondent. 

Everyone is familiar with these newspaper features, written 
the querying letter often, as well as the solicitous answer—by 
newspaper women who are variously called “sob sisters,” “glory 
girls,” and “tear jerkers.” 

The psychology that underlies the popularity of these features 
is not far to seek. Primitive human nature likes to indulge itself in 
confidences, given and taken. The herd instinct is at the root of it. 
And if those confidences can be blazoned in type with the impunity 
of anonymity, then let all the world behold, to the vainglorious sat- 
isfaction of the principal. 

The true-story magazine is merely the big, bedizened sister of 
the newspaper problem column. With this exception: there is a 
measure of the bona fide in the newspaper, and less than a chemical 
trace of it in the magazine. People do write letters to the newspa- 
pers—always over initials or pseudonyms—seeking advice. And in 
all fairness it should be said that the love-column conductors try to 
be of service—so long as there is sufficient material in the mail not 
to necessitate fabrication. But the confessional magazines, in the 
secrecy of their editorial cloisters, make no pretense of printing 
what comes to them unsolicited in the form of “real stories from 
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real life.” In the first place the majority of their readers probably 
are not educated well enough to write even the primer-like English 
that is an essential part of the magazine’s stock in trade. 

Let me illustrate with an exception that proves the rule, and at 
the same time indicates the methods sometimes used in converting 
pseudo-manuscript into usable “copy.” 

A writer for some of our best magazines was staying at a 
Gramercy Park hotel in New York. One day her chambermaid 
said to her, rather diffidently: 

“T couldn’t help but see that you write stories, Miss -, 
and I thought I’d tell you that—er—I’m a writer, too!” 

“Well, now, isn’t that interesting! And what do you write?” 

“Oh, I wrote up [some people always ‘write up’ | several of my 
experiences for a true-story magazine. They sent me twenty-five 
dollars. Imagine that! And now all the other girls in the hotel are 
writing up theirs!” 

In all likelihood there was enough originality in the chamber- 
maid’s story to warrant the editor’s handing it to one of his staff for 
rewriting, embroidery, and elaboration. Or, with some editing, it 
may have found a place in the prize-contest pages. For these mag- 
azines help to keep their reader interest alive by constantly con- 
ducting prize contests, with awards scaling from $50 down to $5, 
and even $1. The more awards, the better, obviously. The contest 
pages are an added sop to circulation, inconspicuously printed 
among the advertising of beauty lotions either in the front or back 
of the book. 

When the literate venture into this kind of composition, with 
narratives of their own experiences or those of their friends, the 
tempo and range of their efforts are rarely sensational enough to 
satisfy the editor and his audience. 

No, there are well-formulated rules for the concoction of these 
stories. Thickly plied tragedy that ends happily. Consummate 
poverty that becomes wealth. Ill-gotten luxury that finally sees its 
error, and overnight takes on a sanctified aroma of simplicity and 
sweetness. Misguided virtue may drag itself through the whole 
decalogue of sin, but it must come forth shining and triumphant in 
the last paragraph. The magazine will protest editorially because 
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it is forced to go into the “sordid places.” But how shall one get at 
the truth otherwise? This sanctimonious beating of its poor brow 
will be followed by the boast of its “wholesome influence” in point- 
ing out “life’s pitfalls,” and showing how they can be avoided, with 
the wicked punished and the righteous winning every time. Of 
course righteousness may come into its own for the period of only 
a few concluding sentences, whereas the pitfalls are likely to yawn 
intriguingly for the course of five thousand words. But ultimately 
and unfailingly you have to hand it to righteousness. If you don’t, 
the postal authorities at Washington may bar the periodical from 
the mails. On the other hand, some magazines never encounter the 
bothersome postal regulations because their copies are distributed 
exclusively by express. There are more ways of catering to the 
prurient than through the mailman. 

It may be that the editor takes double precaution to show his 
readers the fallacy of alluring wrong. Not only at the conclusion of 
the story, but at its very outset, where the reader is more likely to 
heed, a solemn warning can be sounded. Consider these two open- 
ing paragraphs of a story entitled, ““My Blind Bargain”’: 


I have just come to New York. Its rush and hubbub may do something to 


settle my gnawing conscience, but I doubt it. I am forty-one years old, but | 
look fifty, and feel ancient, as only wicked souls can. 

I am writing down [sometimes they write down instead of up] the dread- 
ful failure of my life, hoping that by so doing I may warn some thoughtless girl 
early enough in life so that she will not follow in the tragic steps I have taken 
If I accomplish this, I feel that my sins will in some way be partially absolved 


It will be illuminating, not only for a comprehension of the 
kind of stories these publications print, but as an indication of the 
reiterated emphasis put upon sex themes, to take the titles from 
two such periodicals for one month, and, by alternating them, to 
show that the formulas are practically identical: 


“What Has Gold Digging Got Me?” 
A lovely girl’s revelation of a losing game. 
“TI Tried to Save My Home” 
When a woman risks all for love. 
“Men Who Have Kissed Me” 
A famous beauty’s own story of her love life. 














“Shunned” 
Marry? No, he didn’t want to! 
“T Lived a Lie” 
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A soul-searching chapter in the life of a transgressor. 


“When a Baby Pleads” 
What is a mother’s duty? 
“T Know the Madness of Love” 
A noted surgeon’s greatest temptation 
Was She too Young?” 
If she had only been told. 
“The Girl I Lost to Soochow Road” 
A story of old China and a faith that failed 
“False Gods” 
Her rocky road to romance. 
“Some One to Care” 


I set out for money, but 





“The Spite Marriage” 
Does it ever bring satisfaction? 
‘My Mother’s Apron Strings” 
The secret true story of a famous man 
‘When My Husband Learned the Truth” 
She didn’t want him to know. 
“Who Would Marry a Girl of My Kind?” 
Must I become a princess of pleasure? 
“The Price of Secret Love” 
Why wouldn’t they believe her? 
“My Wonderful Christmas Gift” 
I wept when I heard my wedding bells. 
“Moon Madness” 
East meets west. 
“Did She Have a Better Claim?” 
He was mine, yet I gave him up 
“Wild Infatuation” 
She wanted excitement. 
“Could This Be Love?” 
They said I would have to know “life.” 
“Found Out” 
He couldn’t get away with it. 
“The Girl Without a Name” 
A mother’s story of her boy’s love affair. 
“Things Wives Tell” 
Love, loyalty, blackmail, and crooks. 
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And so on ad nauseam. Stupid, revolting trash, you say. Ex- 
actly—to your mind and mine. But what of the curious, adolescent 
mind, for which it is written in words of one syllable? What of the 
hosts of adult fourteen-year-old minds that the army draft tests 
found? What of the foreign-born who have just learned English? 

It has been intimated that “copy” —one is reluctant to dignify 
it with the term manuscript—is prepared by close co-operation 
between the editor and the writer. In some offices the bulk of the 
material is turned out by staff writers, paid on a salary basis. Fifty 
to one hundred dollars a week is the ordinary range of wages. The 
weekly product of the writer is one to three stories. The outside 
professional writer of the lower ranks is also used. He—more fre- 
quently, perhaps, it is she—confers with the editor before submit- 
ting the finished story, offering a synopsis which is “jazzed up” or 
toned down according as the editor, in the words of one of the fore- 
going titles, thinks he “can get away with it.” 

The outside, or free-lance, writers are paid at the rate of from 
one to three cents a word. Five hundred dollars for a three-part se- 
rial of twenty thousand words is not unusual. If this is dispiriting 
information, it should be stated by way of optimistic contrast that 
our better popular magazines pay from five hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars for a single, self-respecting short story, and as much 
as ten thousand to fifty thousand dollars for a serial. 

Although far the greater proportion of the story themes deal 
with sex, the verbal treatment of it is not directly inflammatory. 
No attempt at obscenity of the subtle, sophisticated, farcical type 
common to certain French magazines will be found in the confes- 
sional class. One excellent reason for its absence lies in the fact 
that the adult infant who reads these magazines would not begin to 
understand it. No “smart” publication with even the most laudable 
policy has ever enjoyed a circulation within interstellar hailing 
distance of 2,000,000. 

So much for the nature of the stories. Their illustration is a 
departure that deserves some attention. It is not objectionable be- 
cause of any display of nudity, like that of the so-called “art” and 
“model” magazines, which justify themselves with the editorial 
pronouncement that “the nude in art may be beautifully present- 
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ed.”’ On the contrary, great care is exercised in the confessional pe- 
riodical that the ‘‘characters” shall be dressed, not only decorously, 
but in the best of fashion—according to their own standards of 
taste in clothes. 

Years ago a suggestion to illustrate the entire contents of a fic- 
tion magazine with photographs would have been laughed raucous- 
ly out of the editor’s office. But here are stories, said some great 
moronic intelligence, that are stark slices of reality, as it were; why 
not project them as if the actual people represented in the text had 
posed for the illustrations? 

In a day when everyone is looking for something different the 
suggestion was a “wow,” in our best Broadwayese. With it was 
coupled the plan of printing the main body of the book in roto- 
gravure, a process that lends itself particularly to the smooth re- 
production of photographs, in sepia and green inks. Nearly every 
Sunday newspaper carries such a section for its current-events pic- 
tures. In this way the confessional magazine achieved a format 
distinct from the mazagines illustrated with drawings, and at the 
same time much less expensive. A drawing or painting in a good 
magazine costs from one hundred to four or five hundred dollars; 
a posed photograph, from five dollars to twenty, according to the 
number of models used. And such value is attributed to the photo- 
graphs that they occupy about three-quarters of the space in the 
front of the book. Again the appeal to the seeing, rather than the 
thinking, mind. 

In all there are about a dozen publications in the confessional 
group. The six foremost of them have an aggregate circulation of 
3,247,000 a month. They cost twenty and twenty-five cents a copy 
on the news-stand. They are manufactured for considerably less 
than half of that. The advertiser, therefore, is not essential to the 
profit side of the ledgers. 

Recently there has been much public agitation for censorship 
of some kind to arrest the spread of salacious reading matter. In 
his speech before the House of Representatives during the last 
Congress, in behalf of a bill instituting a national board of maga- 
zine censorship, Hon. T. W. Wilson of Mississippi named sixty- 
nine publications that in his opinion require sharp surveillance. 
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With all of his recommendations I cannot agree; but here is an in- 
dictment that numerically is startling. His index covers three 
classes: the undisguised sex magazines, the all-pictorial “‘art” pub- 


lications, and the confessional group. 
In New York State—to show you the hypocritical lengths to 
which these publishers will go for their skin’s sake—the proposal 
of a censorship bill met with this printed broadside, distributed in 
the pages of a true-story magazine: 
CENSORSHIP 
threatens 
OUR FREEDOM 
Equal to war-time demands in the misnamed 
CLEAN BOOKS BILL! 
That they are trying to pass at Albany. 
Don’t leave this to the other fellow. Do your part—or you and yours may , 
feel the heavy hand of injustice crushing you beyond recall. 
A stupendous public protest must be aroused against this outrageous bill 
With such a law on our statute books most anything you might write, print, or 
have in your possession could be construed by a narrow, prurient official as vul- 
gar or obscene, could be used by an enemy to fine you and put you in jail. 
Help us put down the narrow-minded fanatics who are trying to make us 


good by law according to their narrow standards. 


And on the back of this leaflet was printed a form letter, which 
the reader was urged to sign and send to his senator and assembly- 
man: 

HONORABLE SiR: 

Please note that I am strongly opposed to the Clean Books Bill because of 

its encouragement of prudery, the indirect cause of venereal disease, marital 


miseries, including divorce, and because I have never come in contact with a 
single individual who has been harmed by the so-called “dirty books,” and be- 
cause the Federal Obscenity Law can be used effectively in all cases against lit- 


erature of this character. 


Considering the magazine field as a whole, however, one needs 
not be alarmed by the performances of the trashy publications. 
Perhaps it is not cause for surprise if out of a population of 120,- 
000,000 there are 5,000,000, at a very liberal estimate, whose tastes 
are deplorable. 
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There are always such beacon lights in popular reading matter 
as the Saturday Evening Post, with a recent record of 3,020,000 
copies in one week; Good Housekeeping, with more than 1,250,- 
000; the Ladies Home Journal, with 2,500,000; the Delineator, 
with 1,500,000; Woman’s Home Companion, with more than 
2,000,000. 

And it will be such magazines as these that will help to elevate 
the tastes of those who now find their diversions in the lower-class 
periodicals. Ad melius inquirendum. 





LANGUAGE AS A FORM OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR’ 
EDWARD SAPIR 


So long as the facts of speech are discussed only by students 
professionally interested in language its peculiar characteristics 
are very likely to be overlooked. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
philologists and teachers of particular languages are apt to have 
vaguer and cruder notions of the fundamental characteristics of 
human speech than such unspecialized students of human behavior 
as concern themselves with this most human of all reactive sys- 
tems. It is clear that if we are ever to relate the fundamental prob- 
lems of linguistic science to those of human behavior in general— 
in other words, to psychology—we must learn to see language as 
possessed of certain essential characteristics apart from those of 
particular languages that we may happen to be familiar with and 
as rooted in some general soil of behavior that gives birth to other 
than strictly linguistic forms of expression. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the languages of the world we 
find that there are certain things that characterize them as a whole 
and that tend to mark them off somewhat from other forms of cul- 
tural behavior. In the first place we are struck by the marvelous 
completeness of formal development of each and every language 
that we have knowledge of. Popular opinion to the contrary, there 
is no known language, whether spoken by a culturally advanced 


* An address delivered before the joint session of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and the English Language Congress at Philadelphia, November, 1926. 
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group or by one of the more backward peoples of the world, which 
has not its perfectly definite phonetic system, its clearly developed 
and often very complex system of forms, and its established rules 
and idioms of usage. In other words, there is no such thing as a 
language that has not its well-defined grammar, though it goes with- 
out saying that this grammatical system is never consciously known 
or capable of communication by the untutored folk. We may fur- 
ther say of all normal forms of human speech that they have the 
appearance of systems of behavior that are rather definitely marked 
off from all other organizations within the general range of conduct. 
When we deal with such flexible categories of socialized behavior as 
religion or art or government or education, it is difficult to draw 
convincing lines. A given reaction may be placed now here, now 
there, but there seems never to be any reasonable doubt as to the 
formal identity of a speech act. This is all the more remarkable as 
speech is not in actual life handled as a self-satisfying reactive sys- 
tem. It comes into use and consciousness merely as a general lever 
for all types of expression. There is no pure linguistic conduct. 
There is only conduct in which the need is felt for communication 
or expression and in which this need is solved with the help of an 
elaborate linguistic apparatus, always ready to hand. 

We are learning to attribute more and more importance to the 
part played by the unconscious mind in the development of our 
habits. We realize more clearly than the psychologists and philoso- 
phers of the past have realized that the consciously controlled type 
of behavior is always a secondary type, and that all intellectual 
formulations are little more than a conscious control, in set terms, 
of knowledge that is already possessed in an unconscious or intui- 
tive form. It is characteristic of the more important types of so- 
cialized conduct that they tend to draw the attention of individuals 
and societies to themselves and thus become an object of conscious 
formulation—in other words, of scientific study. It does not follow, 
however, that a scientific statement of facts, say of religion or other 
aspects of social conduct, is more accurate or more delicately 
nuanced than the intuitive knowledge and control which preceded 
it. One may have, and often does have, an astonishing fineness of 
intuitive control without being in the least possessed of an even 
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elementary knowledge of the reactive system as such. Hence it is 
not surprising that statements made by sophisticated, no less than 
by more naive, people about their own forms of speech and about 
the nature of their linguistic responses are often wide of the mark. 
It is well known that Plato indulged in extraordinarily childish 
speculations on the nature of the Greek language. 

We must, therefore, carefully refrain from making the common 
mistake of confusing the intuitively felt complexities of language 
with an intellectually controlled statement of them. If we do not 
learn to make this important distinction we shut ourselves off from 
the possibility of understanding the marvelous formal intricacy of 
so many of the languages of primitive man, and—what is of more 
general interest—of understanding how the child is able to ac- 
quire as firm and accurate and extended a control of linguistic hab- 
its as he does. Long before the child knows the difference between 
a singular and a plural, long before he has any notion that there is 
such a thing as tense, he has learned to use the categories of number 
and tense with perfect freedom and comfort. With the development 
of civilization, language has tended more and more to rise into con- 
sciousness as a subject of speculation and study; but it still remains 
characteristic of language as a whole that of all the great systems 
of social patterning it is probably the one which is most definitely 
unconscious in its operation. But the unconsciousness of the speech 
processes is not to be interpreted in any vague or mystic sense. All 
that we mean is that our intuitive sense of the relations between 
forms of expression is keen enough to enable us to acquire a full 
control of speech habits without the necessity of an intellectual 
overhauling. The clarity and certainty of this intuitive process is 
best evidenced by the fact that when natives who have never 
learned the grammar of their own language come in contact with a 
field investigator who endeavors to discover this grammar by in- 
ductive methods of inquiry, the natives often develop—and in a 
short time—a very real comprehension of what the inquirer is 
after. They can often help him with the statement of explicit rules 
and with observations that could never have occurred to them in 
the normal course of their daily life. 

The next and most obvious of the general features of speech is 
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its indirect or symbolic character. No normal speech utterance re- 
ally means what it biologically seems to mean. In other words, if 
I move the lips or tongue or glottal cords in this or that fashion it 
is not because these movements are of any direct use in my adjust- 
ment to the environment. It is because by means of these move- 
ments I am able to effect articulations that are perceived as arbi- 
trary sequences of sounds conveying more or less definite notions 
which stand in no intelligible relation to the articulations them- 
selves. If I move my tongue in order to lick a piece of candy I 
carry out a movement which has direct significance for the desired 
end, but if I put my tongue in the position needed to articulate the | 


———— ~~ 95. —— 


sound “1” or a given vowel, the act is in no way useful except in so 
far as society has tacitly decided that these movements are capable 
of symbolic interpretation. It is highly important to realize that 
symbolic systems, which are systems of indirect function, are not 
in theory confined to speech. One may have a pantomimic symbolic 
system or any other kind of symbolic system developed by some 
part of the organism, but it remains strikingly true that no other 
human type of symbolic behavior compares for a moment in com- 
pleteness or antiquity or universality with the symbolism known 
as speech. It is further important to observe that there seem to be 
no appreciable differences in the languages of the world in regard 
to their relatively symbolic character. The sound sequences that 
are used as symbols of reference by the Hottentot or the Eskimo 
are to all intents and purposes as arbitrary as those used by a mod- 
ern Englishman or Frenchman or German. 

This brings us to what is, in some respects, the most surprising 
fact about language: that, universal as it is, it is at the same time 
the most variable of all human institutions in the actual detail of 
its overt expression. All types of religious belief, all systems of dec- 
orative art, all kinship systems, all methods of organizing society 
have certain unmistakable things in common so far as their actual 
content is concerned; but when it comes to speech, which is more 
deeply rooted in human society than any one of these systems of 
activity, we find that its actual content in terms of words, linguistic 
forms, and methods of articulation is almost infinitely variable. 
We must conclude from this that what is fundamentally character- 
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istic of speech at any given time and place is not its overt form, 
which can only be understood as the resultant of a very complicated 
series of historical circumstances, but its ground plan. Languages 
do not profoundly matter. It is the habit of language as such that 
is of such tremendous importance for humanity. The best proof of 
this is the ease with which human beings learn to pass from one 
language to another and the ease with which they transfer from one 
symbolic medium to another—from oral speech to writing, from 
writing to the telegraph code, and so on indefinitely. It comes to 
this: that language cannot be adequately defined as a set of phy- 
sical habits, but must be understood rather as an arrangement, for 
purposes of communication and expression, of all the elements of 
experience in accordance with a complex system of intuitively felt 
relations that can choose any perceptible tokens or symbols they 
have a mind to. 

So far we have been assuming that the task of language is a 
purely denotive one; that when we say “horse,” for instance, our 
sole purpose is to convey a reference to a class of well-known ani- 
mals. If we look more closely at what actually happens in human 
speech, however, we are impressed by the fact that the denotive 
function of speech is always compounded with certain expressive 
factors which we are in the habit of leaving out of account in our 
formal designations of linguistic processes, but which are always 
present in the actual life of language. It is impossible to pro- 
nounce even so indifferent a word as “horse” without a lesser or 
greater show of interest, without some change of emotion. This 
expressiveness may relate to our personal attitude toward horses in 
general or to a particular horse that has been called up as an image 
in our minds. Or very frequently, too, the expressiveness of artic- 
ulation may have nothing to do with the animal but may relate to 
our attitude toward the person that we are speaking to or thinking 
of, or to our own general state of mind. In extreme cases our pro- 
nunciation of the word “horse” may be infinitely more significant 
as revealing a distracted state of mind or an intense interest in the 
person spoken to than as a pure denotive symbol. It becomes clear 
that in the course of our speech activities we are really doing two 
rather distinct things, though these are never to be completely sun- 
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dered except by a process of abstraction. On the one hand, we are 
using words as algebraic symbols for classes of ideas to which we 
refer certain individual references that we wish to make. On the 
other hand, we are giving some hint of our attitude toward these 
ideas or toward some of the things or persons present in the back- 
ground of the speech act. It is because we are alert to the endless 
conflict between the denotive and the expressive aspects of speech 
that we can safely interpret many words or phrases or statements 
in a sense that is completely at variance with their supposed mean- 
ing. If a man slaps his friend on the back with the remark that he 
is a “rascally dog,”’ he knows very well that his words will not be 
understood to mean what they seem to mean. Again, measured 
words of praise may be so uttered as to amount to an insult. All 
these remarks are commonplaces, but their importance is perhaps 
not sufficiently understood by students of language. We have been 
too successfully schooled by the grammarians and the systematiz- 
ers of speech phenomena to have much charity for these apparently 
dubious or secondary uses of speech. But what if it turned out, in 
the upshot, that these usages are not as secondary as they seem, 
that we have reason to believe that in the remote past, when lan- 
guage was beginning to emerge as a symbolic system, its use was 
even more expressive than at present? What if language wer 
merely conventionalized gesture—using the word “‘gesture” in its 
widest possible sense as indicating any form of expression? 

A parallel from an entirely unconnected type of human be- 
havior may be useful at this point. If I am very much angered by 
something that one has said or done, I may so forget myself as to 
lunge forward with the obvious intention of hitting him. My reac- 
tion would be directly expressive in a functional sense. Now, I may 
inhibit the reaction without entirely destroying its form. There 
may be enough of the gesture left to make it obvious to the by- 
standers that I had had the impulse to strike. This abbreviated or 
rudimentary gesture will then be felt as in some sort a symbol of 
my attitude. But it is an individual symbol which I have created, 
at it were, on the spur of the moment, and which is not to be inter- 
preted in accordance with an artificial social code. But suppose, 
further, that this gesture becomes accepted by society at large as a 
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pantomimic symbol of the striking act, then we have what amounts 
to all intents and purposes to an unemotional, denotive symbol of 
the notion of striking. It would then be possible for human beings 
to use such a gesture for purposes of reference only. They would 
not necessarily feel the impulse to strike when they used the pan- 
tomimic gesture for it. Now it is, of course, perfectly obvious that 
rudimentary symbolisms of this sort are constantly being created 
by individuals and that they tend to become more or less charac- 
teristic of our varying social groups, but they have never succeeded 
in elevating themselves to the status of universal symbolisms of ref- 
erence. What if speech were, at last analysis, a highly convention- 
alized system of just such expressive gestures which by constant 
use had lost their original expressive content, having been rubbed 
down to the status of purely referential symbols? 

In order clearly to understand the point of view that we are 
trying to develop it is necessary to take a glance at human respon- 
siveness in general. We shall then be able to put speech in its 
proper perspective, to see it, not as the extraordinarily isolated and 
peculiar thing that it at first seems to be, but as a highly evolved 
product of a type of activity that is far more general in scope. In 
the case of the arrested gesture of striking that we discussed before 
there was an obvious resemblance between the activity that result- 
ed from the impulse to strike and the eventually pantomimic sym- 
bol built up out of it. But a more inclusive observation soon dis- 
closes the fact that symbols need not arise in quite so simple a 
manner. 

We are in the habit of looking at all forms of human activity 
from a functional point of view. A man moves his jaws when en- 
gaged in the act of eating in order to prepare the food for swallow- 
ing. He moves his limbs in order to walk. He strains his eyes in 
order to see more clearly. He lifts his voice in order to reach the 
ears of a distant person. And so on indefinitely. But these obvi- 
ously functional acts by no means constitute the sum total of hu- 
man behavior; it becomes necessary to inquire if a large portion of 
this behavior may not be interpreted in other than strictly func- 
tional terms. We may return, for purposes of illustration, to the 
example that we gave before. It is perfectly true that the act of 
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lunging forward and of beginning to use the hands is the central 
fact in the response of the angry individual, and is, for that reason, 
likely to be the only one that engages our attention. But it is true 
to say that the whole body participates in the response in some 
form or other. The eyes, the brows, the toes, and any number of 
other organs or systems of organs are involved in the angry re- 
sponse and can in a sense be said to help along the central response 
by a kind of sympathetic imitation. In other words, we have reason 
to believe that the particular part of the body that carries out a 
given act is always accompanied by other segments of the organ- 
ism, which lend their consent, as it were, in symbolic form. It is 
essentially artificial, for instance, to think of the expression of won- 
der as bound up with the staring eyes alone. There will be some- 
thing about the tension of the hands and about the whole set of the 
organism that is in some manner corroborative of what the eyes 
disclose. If, for one reason or another, the central expressive organ 
or system of organs is inhibited, the energy of the impulse may 
concentrate in some other part of the organism, so that the sec- 
ondary expressive symbol may become the symbol par excellence. 
The more highly evolved we become as socialized individuals whose 
business it is to inhibit many of our expressive impulses, the more 
likely it is that these impulses find lodgment in parts of the organ- 
ism that were not primarily designed, so to speak, for such expres- 
sions. The facts that I allude to are familiar enough, though they 
are probably rarely seen in their true generality. If I cannot box 
a man on the ear, I can at least double my fist behind my back or 
quietly stick out my tongue at him when he is not looking. These 
are merely overemphasized symbols of a type which are present in 
embryo in the natural consummation of the striking gesture. The 
tongue darts forward as a functionally ineffective but symbolically 
relieving substitute for the striking act itself. 

Let us now return to speech. There is no reason to believe that 
speech articulations are different from any other expressions of the 
human body. At moments of intense excitement, when the current 
patterns of society fall away from us, the articulatory apparatus is 
very likely to regress into its primitive condition, and we produce 
all kinds of involuntary sounds that are highly expressive of our 
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emotions or impulses. In ordinary life these emotions and impulses 
merely color speech, which has come to be an essentially denotive 
system. But we may surmise that in the remote past speech was 
neither more nor less than a series of auditory gestures, directly 
symbolizing various types of adjustment to the environment. These 
auditory gestures would have arisen, then, as substitutive symbols 
for activities or other expressions which it was not possible or con- 
venient to effect at the time. Thus, one’s natural impulse in describ- 
ing a large object is to move the arms in a more or less circular 
fashion suggesting the notion of bigness. According to the theory 
that we are now developing, other parts of the organism would be 
expressing the notion of bigness in other and more indirect ways. 
The speech apparatus would help along in the expressive symbol- 
ism by parting the lips, dropping the tongue as low as possible, 
rounding the lips, sinking the pitch of the voice, and in other ways. 

If anyone is inclined to doubt the reality of such involuntary 
symbolisms in speech, let him try the following experiment, which 
I have myself tried a number of times with practically 100 per cent 
success. Let him tell a number of people, or a class, that there are 
three imaginary words: “la” (rhyming with “pa’”), “law,” and 
“lee,” all meaning “table,” but with a connotation of difference of 
size. Let them then tell which of these three hypothetical words 
indicates the big table, which the little table, and which the mid- 
dle-sized table. I think it will be found that the normal English- 
speaking person, or French-speaking person, for that matter, will 
think of “lee” as symbolizing the small table, “law” the big table, 
and “la” the middle-sized table or table par excellence. This simply 
means that even at this late day we have not lost the feeling for the 
gesture significance of sounds and combinations of sounds. If we 
examine these three imaginary words more closely from the pho- 
netic point of view, we find that the responses are well justified. 
The pronunciation of the vowel “ee” of “lee” is such as to demand 
a shortening of the distance between the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth, as contrasted with the pronunciation of the “a” of “la,”’ in 
which the tongue articulates lower and farther back. Similarly, in 
“law” the tongue drops still more, the lower jaw also drops a little, 
and there is a slight tendency toward lip rounding. These phonetic 
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modifications amount to gestures, the “ee” gesture being in effect 
an expressive symbol for smallness, the “aw” gesture a similarly 
expressive symbol for bigness. 

All that is claimed here is that if we see sound articulations as 
highly variable and intuitively intelligible symbolic gestures, we 
have all we need to explain the phenomenon we call speech. The 
precise how and when and where of the historical development of 
speech is of course another matter. We must assume that speech 
expressiveness was highly variable, in an individual sense, to begin 
with; that only very slowly and painfully did groups of individuals 
come to look upon certain of these symbols as possessing a fixed 
symbolic significance; that once an expressive symbolism had been 
fixed by social habit, it could lose its expressive content and take 
on a denotive one, as in the case of the pantomimic gesture we dis- 
cussed before; and that, finally, owing to the changes, unconscious 
and ceaseless, which set in to blur the original outlines of any social 
pattern of conduct, the actual sounds used for any symbol of ref- 
erence would in course of time depart so widely from their original 
form as to obscure the whole mechanism of gesture symbolism 
which gave rise to the speech process in the first place. It should be 
carefully noted that this theory of the nature and development of 
speech is only superficially similar to the older interjectional and 
onomatopoetic theories of speech which used to be current in lin- 
guistic circles. If our view of the nature of speech is correct, it 
follows that the denotive function of speech, which we now con- 
ceive to be its primary function, is in actual fact a secondary one, 
just as it is a secondary fact that one shakes one’s fist at an enemy, 
not in order to initiate the act of striking, but to indicate in a pic- 
turesquely symbolic manner that one has no use for him and might 
punch him soundly under appropriate circumstances. It may be 
suggested at this point that students of speech psychology could 
hardly do better than work out experiments intended to test to 
what extent imaginary speech forms can be constructed that are 
capable of intuitive interpretation in a primary symbolic sense. 
We see that language, in short, has embodied two distinct strata 
of symbolic expression, a primary gesture symbolism and a sec- 
ondary referential one which has largely swamped the former. We 
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can, therefore, see why it is that all normal speech involves a con- 
flict between, or intertwining of, two distinct strata of expression 
or types of mechanism, one of which has to do with direct expres- 
sion, the other with indirect or denotive expression. 

It is legitimate to ask why language, a system of articulated 
and perceived sounds, is the one kind of symbolic system that all 
human beings have developed in the course of cultural evolution. 
I believe that the answer is not difficult to find. Most of the availa- 
ble parts of the human organism are in constant demand for di- 
rectly functional purposes. This was even more true in the earliest 
stages of human development than today. The muscles of the 
hands and feet were too busily engaged in grasping, striking, walk- 
ing, running, climbing, and other directly useful activities to make 
it possible for a successful symbolism to develop with their aid 
alone. The case was different with the so-called “organs of speech.” 
The primary purpose of these organs, which include the larynx 
(more particularly the glottal cords), the nose, the palate, the 
tongue, the teeth, and the lips, is respiration, smelling, and the 
handling of food, of which the first and the last are by far the most 
important. Respiration is so nearly automatic a type of behavior 
that any symbolisms that might be secondarily worked out with the 
help of the larynx, the nose, and the mouth would interfere with it 
to only a slight extent. The chewing and swallowing of food is far 
less automatic, but occurs so seldom in actual practice that the or- 
gans needed for these important acts are most of the time left free 
for secondary activities. In other words, they are in a strategic 
position for the development of just such secondary symbolisms 
as we have shown were within the reach of all other parts of the 
organism as well. If this is true, speech is what it is, not be- 
cause there is a mystic connection between articulated sounds and 
thought, or the process of symbolization, but merely because the 
general tendency of the human body to develop symbolic modes of 
expression over and above the directly functional ones found fa- 
vorable soil in the tract known as the “organs of speech.” An indi- 
vidual who does not need to earn his living by the constant use of 
his fingers for primary purposes may develop great virtuosity as a 
pianist. In precisely the same way the organs of speech developed 
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special social virtuosity as symbol executants because they were 
idle enough of the time to make such a luxury possible. 

The two aspects of speech, expressive and referential, are rare- 
ly seen in their purity. In the workaday world they are constantly 
intertwining their functions in countless compromises, and it is this 
highly variable process of compromise that is so largely responsible 
for the misunderstandings and clashes of human contact. If words 
really meant what we say they mean, there should be little room 
for misunderstandings; but it is of course only too true that they 
rarely mean quite what in our moments of intellectual isolation we 
claim as their due significance, but that they convey thousands of 
connotations over and above this ostensible meaning of theirs. 
Now, it is clear that with the growth of the power of analysis there 
is an ever increasing demand for the development of a perfectly 
objective and unemotional set of symbols that can stay put and 
mean exactly what they are supposed to mean—no more, no less. 
The more exact a system of thought becomes, the more impatient it 
is apt to be with the rough-and-ready symbolisms of normal speech. 
Hence it is not. surprising that the mathematical disciplines have 
been driven to invent a great many special symbols which can be 
defined with complete accuracy and which will allow no room for 
expressive modifications. A plus sign that left any room for doubt 
as to its meaning would be useless. But language as ordinarily 
handled by society is soaked with overtones or connotations that 
are nicely felt by the members of the particular society that makes 
use of one of its specific forms, but that it is difficult to convey to 
outsiders. One may know the vocabulary and the grammar of a 
foreign language ever so well, but one is not likely to use it with that 
unconscious appeal to the expressive values that attach to those 
words and forms unless one has spent a considerable time among 
the people who use it or unless one as a child is very much more 
impressionable to these values than we adults normally are. 

Language would be a poorer thing than it is if it were a deno- 
tive system alone. But we must not be so sentimental as to over- 
look the equally obvious fact that it is precisely the expressiveness 
of particular languages that makes any one of them a misleading or 
even a dangerous tool for the problem of sheer reference. The 
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necessity of evolving a complicated denotive symbolism that is 
absolutely, or so far as may be, devoid of expressive values is not 
very keenly felt by normal human beings, but it is more than likely 
that as time goes on this purely speculative need will become more 
and more imperative. International complications, for instance, 
must be avoided at all costs, and there is perhaps no one device 
which would do more to eliminate the subtle misunderstandings 
which arise from the use of language as we ordinarily handle it 
than a system of symbols which are as cold-blooded as those used 
by the mathematicians, but which are inclusive enough to provide 
for every possible kind of communication. We must, then, conceive 
the essential task of an international language to be not so much 
the choosing of this or that particular form of speech, but the crea- 
tion of a system of symbols of maximal simplicity and of absolute 
lack of ambiguity. The task of constructing such a system is far 
more difficult than it seems to be at first blush. Esperanto and other 
systems that have been suggested are to an amazing extent little 
more than translations into new terms of old habits of reference, 
the expressive “plus” being always included. One of the great 
tasks of the future may be the creation of such an objective lan- 
guage of reference from which every possible nuance of individual 
or social expressiveness has been removed. Perhaps such a system 
is philosophically inconceivable; but the history of mathematical 
and other scientific symbolisms shows clearly that the tendency has 
been toward the creation of just such a system. It goes without say- 
ing, however, that a purely denotive language need not and is not in 
the least likely to supersede the actual languages in use today, with 
their bewildering flexibility of individual and social expressiveness. 
These are likely to remain for incalculable periods to come. 






































































MAY A TUTOR SPEAK? 
J. ROWE WEBSTER 

Ordinarily a tutor works with classes which are so small that 
he is not confronted with the mass problems besetting the school 
teacher and presented so vividly in the English Journal. But he 
may come in contact with a fairly wide range of difficulties, ex- 
tending all the way from those of a youth who casually mentions 
the wedding of Shylock and Rebecca, to those of a Syrian from 
Mount Lebanon who is a graduate of the Pontifical College at 
Rome, who is at home in a dozen languages besides his native 
Arabic, and who suggests to a lifelong juxta-Bostonian the proper 
pronunciation of the word “direct.” 

When working with the candidates for the college board ex- 
aminations, what are the chief matters to which a tutor in English 
must give his attention? And please observe that he must choose 
correctly or go out of business. 

First of all, he must develop in his pupils an enthusiasm for 
intelligent work, for careful observation, for logical thinking, for 
initiative under his guidance. Without effort on their part, his own 
effort will count for little. Next, he must teach his pupils rather 
than expound the subject itself. This axiom is hackneyed; it is also 
frequently disregarded. So far as criticism is concerned, after set- 
ting a high standard of performance in composition, he must mark 
severely for the most part, but always justly; and he must extend 
the possibilities for improvement by allowing a pupil to raise his 
mark through revision of work—the final grade, and not the aver- 
age, to be the status of rating. He will have them write as much as 
possible; for though a moderate number of typical themes well 
done is better than many themes carelessly executed, a greater 
number of themes well done is better still. 

We come now to those specific features which must be empha- 
sized, and emphasized in their proper proportion. A candidate 
should be conversant with a sufficient number of reading books; 
he ought to be very well acquainted with enough study books; if 
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he takes the restrictive examination, he has to be well grounded in 
conventional grammar, and in a knowledge of specific texts; if he 
takes the comprehensive examination, he should have adequate 
practice in paraphrasing, summarizing, and the appreciation of 
prose and poetry; but first, last, and all the time, he must be able 
to write answers and themes which meet the questions asked, and 
which are comparatively free from elementary mistakes in com- 
position. 

Those engaged in teaching the Freshmen of any college can 
easily tolerate a new arrival who happens to think that Calpurnia 
is the name of a wildflower, or of a brass vessel used in Russia for 
containing tea, provided that he can express different kinds of 
thoughts by different kinds of properly constructed and reasonably 
punctuated sentences and can organize a piece of work into a co- 
herent unit in which the paragraphs are neither thickets nor mo- 
rasses, but well-ordered garden plots producing the food of thought 
or its blossoms, as the case may be. It is in matters of composition, 
it seems to the tutor, that school teachers at times conspicuously 
lose their sense of values; and it is to these matters that I shall 
give my chief attention in this cursory analysis of the situation. A 
candidate may know all about his books from A to Z and back 
again; if he cannot write a presentable theme in his own language, 
no college wants him. On the other hand, the Freshman instructor 
longs for the youth who is intelligible on paper, whether or not he 
knows anything about Shakespeare and Milton. 

1. The choice of books for reading is a matter of indifference, 
provided that they are of the types called for, offer opportunities 
for definite comparisons and contrasts, and are to the pupil really 
interesting. Whether or not the teacher likes the books read by the 
pupil is a matter of no consequence whatever. But that the pupil 
may read the chosen books intelligently, the teacher should give a 
few talks which explain significant matters of purpose, content, 
and structure in the different forms of writing that appear on what 
is known as “The A List.” 

2. The books for study should be chosen with as much dis- 
crimination as possible. Other circumstances being normal, the 
best book to begin with is probably an essay, such as Macaulay’s 
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Johnson; not so much for the subject matter as in the hope that 
the pupil will appropriate some of the author’s vocabulary and 
some of his methods of constructing sentences, sequences of sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and sequences of paragraphs. The second book 
for study may well be a Shakespearean tragedy. For rapid work, 
Macbeth is probably the best. Incidentally, it is better to read a 
tragedy and explain its motivation before the pupil reads a comedy, 
simply because the tragedy is simpler. For the same reason it is 
well to explain the structure of an interesting one-act play before 
discussing a full-fledged drama of any type. In the domain of po- 
etry for study, the restrictive list offers so little choice that we here 
find one of the many reasons why the comprehensive examination is 
the more attractive goal. As for speeches, after trying out the other 
possibilities offered during the past twenty-five years, the present 
writer, for various practical reasons, has always come back to 
Burke’s Conciliation, in spite of the fact that Lincoln is the deeper 
and greater thinker. 

3. Wenow come to the chief function of the English instructor 
in the secondary school: the teaching of composition. 

The most exasperating bugbear in this phase of the work is the 
difficulty of getting pupils to write words exactly as they are print- 
ed in the dictionary. The difficulty patently arises from the fact 
that real spelling in our mother-tongue exists only here and there, 
and as a pleasing and surprising accident. Any written language 


which may, with perfect quasi-phonetic propriety, drink its coffee 
out of a coughhiccough, or grow enthusiastic over a painting by 


Phtholognyrrh, ought logically to be the language of an hippoc- 
racy of Houyhnhnms, or perhaps better, of an asinocracy which 
finds relief in heehaws, if its officials deal too harshly with youth- 
ful aspirants on account of such misdemeanors as “seperate,” 
“desparate,” and “meloncholy.” Of course, even in these days of 
rattling cafeterias full of strange sights, we cannot allow pupils to 
dine with monsters like “Hepzibazaar” in ‘The House of the Seven 
Gobbles”; but examiners, it seems to me, should use a generous 
and just discretion; and if a pupil’s performance gives a genuine 
prophecy of better things, they would do wisely not to count as 
misspelled every word that they underscore as such. Most certain- 
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ly they should not mark down a paper in which errors in spelling 
are due to the courage and ambition of the candidate to increase 
his vocabulary by attempting to achieve words avoided by the 
timorous—such as “syzygy” and “parallelepipedon,” for instance. 
A difference of degree in errors may well become a difference in 
kind. 

I was told on very good authority a few days ago that one New 
England university refuses to give a passing mark to any examina- 
tion book in entrance English that has three words misspelled. I 
have only one comment to make concerning such a standard; I will 
not utter it; and yet I do not mean to imply that pupils should not 
learn how to write words as the dictionary prints them. They 
should learn; but only those errors which signify gross careless- 
ness or gross ignorance should be grossly marked. 

Ten-thousand fold more important than the ability to spell 
with absolute correctness is the ability to make different kinds of 
sentences so constructed as to express accurately the thoughts that 
prompted them. And just as one may study the nature and the 
principles of poetry without being able to write a single poem, 
so a pupil may study grammar year after year without master- 
ing the art of writing a series of sentences that are acceptable. 
I once asked a high-school teacher who had formerly been one of 
my brightest pupils, and who was bemoaning the prescribed intro- 
duction of efficiency tests into his classroom, “Don’t you think that 
the efficiency tests show the teacher anything about his pupils that 
he did not previously know?” “To be sure they do: they show the 
abilities of the pupils to pass the efficiency tests.”” Now the study 
of grammar has an analogous function. If a pupil is taught how to 
analyze and parse correctly, he will probably make short work of 
the grammar questions on the paper entitled English I; but the 
ability to analyze and parse, so far as the pupil’s own composition 
work is concerned, furnishes little more than a corrective for sen- 
tences already written; it does not mean per se any marked syn- 
thetic ability; it does not conjure up visions of royal sentences yet 
unborn from the pupil’s own mind, like the show of eight kings in 
the cavern with Banquo’s ghost following and pointing at them 
with a smile. Synthetic ability comes only from taking up the 
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whole matter from the dynamic point of view; and it seems to the 
tutor that school teachers are apt to stress analysis at the expense 
of synthesis. At any rate, the pupils who come to him give him this 
impression. 

Whether taught at other times or not, punctuation should be 
taught when the pupil is instructed in the art of making sentences. 
No pupil should be allowed to piece out a poorly arranged sentence 
by dint of introducing extra commas and semicolons, so that by 
shinning over a fence here, and diving into a tunnel there, the reader 
may finally come out upon the beaten path. With unity of sub- 
stance taken for granted the pupil should be taught that order of 
statement and other matters involving coherence are the first es- 
sential, and that then the sentence should be punctuated as may be 
necessary or advisable. I have put in a plea for the lenient marking 
of certain kinds of misspelling; let me now urge that errors in 
sentence structure and punctuation be marked with remorseless 
severity. For not only is a sentence the means of expressing a unit 
of thought, but two sentences may express two units so different in 
their inner organization that they are as unlike as a starfish and 
a clam. 

After the pupil has become familiar with the commoner types 
of sentences he should be taught the significant types of paragraph 
construction; and now comes an interlocking principle which, cu- 
riously enough, I have not yet found stated. It is merely this: The 
structure of a summarizing sentence, or précis, should in general 
follow the structure of the paragraph which it summarizes, and 
should show the chief inner relationships of that paragraph, wheth- 
er these be explicit or only implied. 

The rule does not absolutely hold; for although adjectives and 
adverbs, and adjective and adverb phrases, do not change the rat- 
ing of a simple sentence, yet the addition of adjectival and adver- 
bial clauses do have that effect. It is sometimes necessary or ad- 
visable to use a complex sentence in summarizing a long paragraph 
that is simple; and it is sometimes possible and advisable to sum- 
marize by a sentence that is simple, a paragraph that is complex, 
for a subordinate relationship in a complex paragraph may often be 
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represented by an adjective or an adjective phrase, or by an adverb 
or adverb phrase. With these facts in mind we may now make the 
following statement: 


If the paragraph is simple complex compound complex- 
compound 

then the summariz- simple complex compound complex- 
compound 


ing sentence (or pré- 
cis) should be (complex) (simple) (complex- 
compound) (compound) 


In other words, before making a summary (or précis) of a par- 
agraph, the pupil should so analyze the paragraph as to understand 
its inner relationships, whether expressed or implied, and embody 
these relationships in the précis according to a definite, and not 
haphazard, fashion. 

If pupils are weak in constructing sentences and paragraphs, 
they are still weaker in planning different kinds of themes. That 
fact is not surprising. Very few soldiers in the ranks would make 
good generals without specific training; why then leave the imma- 
ture pupil to gasp and sit down in bewilderment, without helping 
him in the effort to divide the troops of his thoughts and to mass 
the divisions so that they can capture the objective? Many teach- 
ers, strangely enough to my mind, seem to think that here, where 
the pupil is least qualified to show initiative, he should show the 
most; or they fear that if they help him he will lose his initiative 
entirely. If that fear were reasonable, no small boy boosted into 
the lower branches of a tree would ever climb to the top; and the 
human race itself would have no right to hand on knowledge and 
wisdom from generation to generation. 

If any of the foregoing remarks chance to qualify the ideas of 
any reader for the better, I shall be happy; if my own ideas can be 
qualified for the better by the remarks of another, I shall be hap- 
pier still. 
































THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
HELEN D. RUHLEN 


I represent a junior high school in the city of Cleveland of ap- 
proximately 2,300 pupils. Of these 2,300, only 18.9 per cent are 
children of American-born parents: 33 per cent are Hungarian; 
12 per cent, Italian; 7.8 per cent, Jewish. In all we find thirty-six 
different nationalities. 

Of the parents, 32.2 per cent are laborers or factory workers; 
10.5 per cent are mechanics; 8.2, retail dealers; 7.4, carpenters 
and woodworkers. Sculptors, bankers, clergymen, editors, lawyers, 
physicians, and teachers combined make up only 1 per cent of the 
total. 

The occupation of the parent does not determine the occupa- 
tion of the children; nor does it, in a group such as ours, necessari- 
ly indicate a low or high grade of intelligence. The nationality and 
occupation, however, do reveal the economical and social back- 
ground upon which our curriculum must be built. They do point 
out the drift of the tide in terms of life-needs. 

The intelligence rating of this same group is, in fact, just aver- 
age. Audubon Junior High School ranks about eighth from the 
top among eighteen junior high schools in the city of Cleveland. 
Our group is neither the best nor the worst. 

It is my belief that intelligence is the most important factor in 
determining life-needs; that an intelligent child will dig himself out 
of his environment whatever it may be. Right or wrong, I am most 
interested in fitting the curriculum to the intelligence rating of each 
group of pupils and shall confine my few remarks to what we have 
done and are attempting to do along that line. 

All pupils entering the building are classified in sections on 
basis of their Probable Learning Rate, or P.L.R., and their scholar- 
ship rating. In the English Department we consider the upper 25 
per cent X, or fast sections; the lower 25 per cent, Z, or slow sec- 
tions; the remaining 50 per cent, Y, or average sections. 
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The new Cleveland Course of Study in English,* which we are 
now putting into use, is adapted to the ability and needs of the av- 
erage group but is flexible enough to fit the requirements of all 
groups. Thus, in the IX B literature assignment for the first six 
weeks, Y and Z sections read Treasure Island and The Specter 
Bridegroom; X sections read this and also The Lady of the Lake. 
In the IX A literature assignment for the semester, Z sections 
read only Julius Caesar and simple folk ballads; Y sections read 
these and also The Spy and Nature Essays; X sections read all of 
these and take in addition Jvanhoe and the Jliad or the Odyssey. 
Such a wide variety is made possible by the use of Elson-Greenlaw- 
Keck’s Junior High Literature, Book 3. 

In the grammar work, the course of study outlines the mini- 
mum essentials to be taught to the average classes. Only the best 
classes are taught the indirect object, the appositive, the collective 
noun, in the seventh grade. Z sections take only the most essential 
parts of grammar, emphasizing correct usage. In fact teachers of 
very low sections are permitted to drop the course of study entirely 
and teach those few fundamentals which their pupils will need and 
can grasp only after long patient drill. Very few of these pupils 
ever stay in school long enough to get into the high school. If any 
type of class is left unprovided for under our plan it is this type. 
The teacher rarely cares to spend her time outlining her own course. 
She prefers to keep hammering at the regular course of study no 
matter how absurd it may be in the light of real needs of the class. 

Pupils in the higher sections or pupils in the lower sections, if 
they show special ability in composition work (they very seldom 
do), are allowed to elect Journalism or Dramatics or both in addi- 
tion to their regular English work. 

In order to fix a definite standard of work to be expected of pu- 
pils according to their intelligence, we are experimenting with the 
following method in building tests. Three forms of a grammar test 
were made out and mimeographed for use in VII B English classes. 
This test included the following points which had been taught the 

‘Tentative Course of Study in English—Junior High Schools, 1926-27. Ad 


dress: Clarence Stratton, Director of English, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Price, 20 cents. 
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first six weeks: classification of sentences according to use, recog- 
nition of complete and incomplete sentences, subject and predicate, 
recognition of all parts of speech. The test was diagnostic, cover- 
ing all possible types. The aim was to make the test so easy that 
even the slowest sections could make an average of at least 60 per 
cent, and so difficult that even the best sections could not make 
many perfect scores. The directions were so simple that they re- 
quired no explanation, and the test really tested information and 
not intelligence. Each item counted one point; total points equaled 
fifty; percentage equaled 2 X total points. The test could be fin- 
ished in twenty minutes and graded in less than one minute per 
paper. 

The teachers were told to give Form A on Wednesday, Form 
B on Thursday, and Form C on Friday, with no explanations, no 
work on grammar, and no corrections of any sort intervening. The 
teachers scored Form B for their own use and sent in both the pa- 
pers and results; children graded Forms A and C. 

The results of the three forms are shown in Table I. The medi- 
an score for eight of the sixteen sections varied less than 2 per cent; 
twelve varied 4 per cent or less on the three forms. In other words, 
the three forms were practically parallel and each section should 
have had the same median on all three forms if we disregard all ex- 
ternal circumstances. The greatest variability was found in low 
sections. 

In spite of sudden drops and rises in individual sections, the 
medians have a general upward trend. The average of the upper 

GROUP MEDIANS—ALL FORMS 


G | M. Score M. (%) Average Range | Percentage o 
x I-4 43.1 86.3 53.1-98.8 | 4s. 
| c—12 38.2 76.5 | 43.9-05.1 51 
Rss 13-10 31.9 603.9 } 30.9-Q1.5 | 60.9 





four or fast sections was 86.3 per cent; of the average sections, 76.5 
per cent; of the lower four or slow sections, 63.9. It is interesting 
to note that the range of scores in X sections average 45.7 per cent; 
Y sections, 51.2 per cent; Z sections, 60.9 per cent. There were 
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many in the Z sections who stood above the average score of the X 
sections, although their section average was far below. This proves 
that there is a great advantage in classification according to intel- 
ligence, but that such a classification does not settle the problem of 
individual differences in children. 


Section 


determined by average medians of X, Y, and Z groups. 


The graph shows the combined results of the three forms. The 
dotted line shows the norm the medians should follow. This is 
based on the averages of the three groups, X, Y, and Z. 

The teachers were given both the tables and graphs showing 
these results. They were advised as follows: 

1. If your median goes above the dotted line and the range of scores is 
small, put less emphasis on grammar and more on literature, composition, and 
silent reading. 

2. If your median is high, but the range of score is large, give your pupils 
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who are up to standard supplementary reading, and work with the weaker 
pupils. 

3. If your median is below the dotted line, examine your papers carefully, 
find out what your pupils have missed, and drill on those points until the class 
is up to standard. 

In the future the three forms of these tests may be used by any 
teacher whenever she feels that her class has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the assignment. Form A may be given at the end of the 
fourth week. If a teacher of an X Section finds that her class me- 
dian is above 86.3 per cent, she may drop her work on grammar. 
If her section median is too low, she may drill on those points that 
are most frequently incorrect in the test, and give Form B at the 
end of the fifth week. If necessary, she may give Form C the sixth 
week. For drill work, she may use the special practice tests on each 
of the essential parts of grammar covered in the final test. These 
practice tests may be used also to supplement the material in the 
textbook. 

An attempt will be made later to devise satisfactory tests in 
literature similar to these. How successful these may be I cannot 
say. All literature tests that I have seen make me rather pessi- 
mistic. 

The benefits of this system as I see them are these: 

1. The teacher is given a definite standard to attain, a standard 
which she knows is a fair one for the intelligence of her group. 

2. When the teacher has reached that standard, she knows that 
she is free to use her originality in teaching her class other essen- 
tials. 

3. It keeps the old type of grammar teacher from spending all 
her time on grammar, over learning in one subject while neglecting 
another. 

4. In the end it places the teacher on her own initiative, remov- 
ing the undesirable elements accompanying the usual building tests. 

We do not feel that we have solved the problem of the life- 
needs of the pupils of Audubon. We do feel that we are working 
with something definite and tangible, and therefore valuable to our 
organization as well as to any other with a similar social, economi- 
cal, and intellectual background. 





































THE ENGINEER’S VALUATION OF ENGLISH 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


For many years there has been an undercurrent of unrest in 
the apparently smooth stream of engineering education. There has 
been no actual retrogression, but a general impression that the pace 
of progress has slackened. The basic educational processes in the 
great body of engineering colleges have been largely stationary for 
nearly twenty years. Meanwhile, the advance of scientific knowl- 
edge, the developments in applied technology, the expansion of in- 
dustry, and the rise of the engineering profession to a conscious- 
ness of leadership have proceeded at an unparalleled pace. 

As a consequence of this unrest the engineering colleges have 
been carrying out on their own account an extensive investiga- 
tion, as a prelude to a period of constructive efforts. The aim of 
the investigation has been diagnostic. The method has been widely 
co-operative, with participation by engineering faculties, alumni 
bodies, professional societies, industrial associations, and public 
educational authorities under the co-ordinating guidance of a Board 
of Investigation representing the colleges themselves. This plan 
was chosen partly as a means of widening the scope of the inquiry, 
but primarily as the most effective mode of preparation for the de- 
sired sequel of constructive effort. 

The present phase of the project is one of transition from in- 
quiry to application and the momentum built up by co-operation 
in investigation is being utilized to give effect to the findings. More 
than one hundred of the colleges are already organized for the new 
stage of effort, are reviewing the educational policies and practices, 
and are making an experimental approach to the needed better- 
ments. 

On the rudimentary levels of communication there is little to 
mark off the engineer from other educated men. He needs to spell, 
comprehend, differentiate meanings, observe grammatical usage, 
and master the structure of the phrase, the clause, the sentence, the 
paragraph, and the larger units of expression. The engineering stu- 
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dent has all the rudimentary defects of the pseudo-educated pub- 
lic: bad spelling, meager vocabulary, vague comprehension, con- 
fusion of shades of meaning where there should be discrimination, 
indifference to grammar, liking for vulgarisms and barbarisms, 
amorphous structure—but why labor so familiar a theme? The 
first problem of the engineering college is to develop in the student 
a respect, if possible a craving, for effective expression, and to give 
him a vigorous upgrading in the mechanics of the language. 

To ascend to the level of the higher qualities of language, it 
may be noted that with the engineer precision outranks grace. The 
engineer is essentially a visualizer; he thinks in terms of pictures, 
diagrams, and charts. In this respect he offers a strong contrast to 
the lawyer who verbalizes expertly and remembers well what he 
has heard. The preacher can almost live on abstract terms; not so 
the engineer, who must always test his ideas by his ability to for- 
mulate them precisely, concretely. In his effort to achieve this re- 
sult the engineer often finds that verbal language fails him, forcing 
him back to supplementary language-forms associated with visual 
rather than auditory perception, such as mathematical symbols 
and formulas, graphs, and drawings. When you take pleasure in 
the “enrichment” of words by accretions of metaphorical usage, 
have a little pity for the engineer who is struggling to write his 
specifications so that they cannot be misunderstood. Little wonder 
that he has had so much resort to his own symbolic language, with 
conventional meanings which he can fully control. 

Must of us have the defects of our distinctive virtues. If you 
find the engineer a little inarticulate and sometimes inelegant in 
verbal expression, perhaps you will be generous enough to credit 
him with eloquence in the graphic forms, in diagrams, curves, and 
charts which aid in visualization and in the symbolic forms of 
mathematics, which by their compactness serve as no words can 
for the precise expression of complex relations. 

The engineer needs to be a master of expository writing. The 
expository memorandum, letter, and report are essentials among 
his bench tools. The expressions “‘engineering English,” “technical 
English,” and the like have had no small vogue, but they are pass- 
ing into disuse with a clearer recognition that it is only the vocab- 
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ulary, and not the mode of expression, that distinguishes an en- 
gineer’s exposition. There are still many engineers who need to be 
set straight on the principle that good exposition is determined by 
the viewpoint and comprehension of the receiver rather than the 
transmitter of the ideas. Engineers who take due professional 
pride in their discrimination in choosing tools according to the ma- 
terials to be worked, with different techniques for wood, brass, 
stone, and tool steel, too often use the same language tools indif- 
ferently on all classes of persons whom they address, failing ade- 
quately to grasp the idea that what is understood is far more im- 
portant than what is said. 

The engineer has increasing need to master the language of 
persuasion. We know now that three out of four young men gradu- 
ated from an engineering college will ultimately fill administrative 
positions where they will be called upon to assume risks, make de- 
cisions, and—equally important—induce other people to carry 
them out. Even when dealing with purely technical matters the 
methods of persuasion are of prime importance. The late Theodore 
N. Vail, who built up one of the most notable engineering organiza- 
tions in the history of industry, charged his engineers with the re- 
sponsibility for answering three elementary questions in all matters 
presented for executive consideration, ‘““Why do it at all?” “Why 
do it now?” and “Why do it this way?” It will be noted that only 
in dealing with the last of the three did the engineer have the chance 
to use his own dialect. The engineer is ever tempted to rest his case 
on cold impersonal logic, or else on the language of authority. As 
a practical logician he is probably supreme, but as one to sway and 
persuade other men he finds himself forced to yield to the sales- 
man and the lawyer. Significantly, he is beginning to be concerned 
about it. 

All discussions of English lead sooner or later to cultural 
grounds. Definitions of culture have become conventionalized in 
the struggle of liberal education to defend itself against the en- 
croachments of professional training. It would seem that the con- 
ventional scheme discounts the sciences unduly and-overesteems 
the arts. The chemist is supposed to read poetry for culture, but 
no one asks the poet to analyze a silicate when he goes home of an 
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evening. The element of reciprocity seems to be overlooked. There 
is a growing disposition among engineers to defend the inherent 
cultural values of their own calling. When all is said, however, sci- 
ence has one elemental defect as a medium for broad education— 
and engineering but little less—it deals with the universe in frag- 
ments. The artist, at the other extreme, is trying to catch life whole 
and reveal it symbolically. The fine arts are therefore a natural and 
needful counterpoise to the preoccupations of science with the frag- 
mentary aspects of nature. 

A new day for engineering will dawn when it is recognized that 
it is not enough for the engineer to be highly proficient in his spe- 
cial functions, but that he must have the humanistic backgrounds 
and the arts of expression which will cause him to be sought after 
as an associate and team-worker by other groups of men. There 
has been an unfortunate tradition of independence among en- 
gineers, which has led them to care only for the judgment of their 
professional colleagues, and at times, perhaps, to be a bit disdain- 
ful of the esteem of other groups. As the profession enters more 
largely upon the administrative rdle, it will be the ability of en- 
gineers to commend themselves to other groups that will largely de- 
termine their influence and success. 

Teachers of English may be inclined to doubt that engineers 
have a real sense of the importance of language such as the writer 
has outlined. There are many definite indications that they do. 
First let us draw upon the testimony of over six thousand graduates 
from forty-three engineering colleges representing selected classes 
back to 1884. When questioned about the value of the cultural 
studies included in the curriculum, six out of seven men rated them 
as of sufficient value to justify the time spent; more than half rated 
them as of considerable value; and a quarter rated them as indis- 
pensable to their cultural development. When questioned about 
the type of cultural interests pursued after graduation, 28 per cent 
mentioned economics; 25 per cent, English literature; 18 per cent, 
history, psychology, and philosophy; 5 per cent, music and the 
fine arts; and less than 3 per cent, foreign language. In answering 
a question concerning the changes in curricula which are needed to 
meet present deficiencies, half of the graduates mentioned commer- 
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cial and business subjects; more than a quarter, additional work in 
English; one-twelfth, other cultural studies; and only one in six- 
teen suggested additional practical applications. 

A very striking testimony to the value of studies in English is 
furnished by an inquiry made among a smaller and more homo- 
geneous group of graduates, about eleven hundred high-grade men 
in all, who are members of an honorary society of electrical en- 
gineers. In the scale of values which this group assigned to differ- 
ent divisions of their college curriculum, the fundamental sciences 
rank first; English, second; electrical engineering, their major sub- 
ject, third; economics, fourth; other branches of engineering, fifth; 
shop work, sixth; miscellaneous cultural subjects, seventh; and 
foreign languages, eighth; 75.5 per cent of them rated the value 
of their work in English as great; 22.8 per cent, as moderate; and 
less than two per cent, as little. If we give a rating of great the 
weight of 3, one of moderate the weight of 2, and one of /ittle the 
weight of 1, the combined rating for English is equivalent to 92.9 
on a scale of 100. This particular group of graduates put much 
stress on the need for additional training in economics, but when 
questioned as to what subjects should be reduced to gain the time 
needed, 45 per cent suggested a cut in the miscellaneous cultural 
subjects; 36 per cent, a cut in the technical subjects; 12.5 per cent, 
a cut in the sciences; and only 6.5 per cent would diminish the work 
in English for this purpose; in other words, they would make it 
the most sacred from invasion. When asked what subjects of the 
curriculum they considered of least value, foreign languages were 
mentioned most; advanced engineering subjects, higher mathemat- 
ics, and shop work were practically tied for second place; but Eng- 
lish was /ast in the scale of subjects of least value. The double neg- 
ative will not be lost on teachers of English. 

One of the most important inquiries in the series was addressed 
to a group of 1,500 men among the unquestioned leaders of three 
great branches of the profession—civil, mechanical, and electrical. 
Particular emphasis was given to the question ‘‘What subjects of 
instruction are of such importance that they should be a required 
part of the education of a// engineers?” By unanimous consent 
they placed mathematics, chemistry, physics, English, and draw- 
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ing—three sciences and two media of communication—in a group 
apart, beyond debate, and on no account to be omitted. Many of 
these men took the trouble to write out their comments on the 
questionnaire to add emphasis to items of special importance. The 
necessity for adequate preparation in English was singled out more 
often for added emphasis by comment than any other item in the 
questionnaire. A few examples may be quoted: 

“Emphasize instruction in spoken and written English. It is 
essential that an engineer should be able to express his thought 
clearly by tongue and pen.” “I suggest that sharper lines be drawn 
on English. The present-day graduate is very seriously lacking in 
the rudiments of English grammar.” “Give better and more thor- 
ough English, both oral and written.” “The course in English 
should include instruction in public speaking. Very few engineer 
graduates are good public speakers. I believe thorough training in 
this subject is essential.” “More attention to English than in the 
average college, especially in composition.” ““The defects in en- 
gineering education which should be remedied by broadening the 
courses, I find to be narrowness of vision, shown by concentrating 
on details rather than seeing the situation as a whole; lack of ap- 
preciation of the time element in the work of employees; lack of 
ability to express one’s self clearly and sell one’s self or ideas either 
in writing or in speech; lack of knowledge of psychological prin- 
ciples; and failure to develop the type of personality which is es- 
sential for attaining the commanding positions in any class of en- 
deavor.”’ 

It is interesting to place beside these opinions so forcefully ex- 
pressed by graduates and by leading engineers in practice, the 
opinions of the professors of the specific engineering subjects as 
shown by more than five hundred replies. This group was asked to 
arrange the entire list of subjects in the engineering curriculum in 
the order of their importance. They placed composition second 
only to mathematics in the entire list, ahead of physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, hydraulics, thermodynamics, and electro-magnetism, 
admittedly the backbone subjects of engineering education. They 
placed speech ahead of every subject except the basic sciences and 
a few of the most general engineering subjects. They placed lit- 
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erature ahead of shop work, geology, industrial management, ac- 
counting, industrial relations, and all the subjects of the usual cul- 
tural group except economics. 

I imagine that I hear many of the readers asking under their 
breath whether anything is being planned or done to put such une- 
quivocal conclusions into effect. If you will examine the curricula 
of engineering colleges, you will find a quite general requirement 
of about ten semester-hours, extending over two years, devoted 
specifically to English, with more available on an optional basis in 
many cases. About twice as much time is being given to required 
English today as in 1885, and much greater freedom of election is 
offered in addition. The use of these optional privileges is very 
widely encouraged. You will find, however, that a majority of these 
colleges have discontinued any foreign-language requirement, so 
that English is having to carry more and more the whole burden 
of linguistic training. The combined time devoted to English and 
foreign languages at present is only about 70 per cent of that given 
in 1885 in the average case. When this fact is recognized and the 
impressive verdict of engineering opinion is considered, it seems 
certain that there will be a tendency to award to Englsh a consid- 
erable part of any further time reductions in the foreign languages. 

The present position of the English department in the engi- 
neering colleges is that of the key department of all the linguistic 
and cultural instruction. There is a marked tendency to make the 
English department the nucleus of a broad and strong grouping of 
interests. History is frequently being taught under the auspices of 
this department; logic and other of the more concrete aspects of 
philosophy are being given considerable emphasis; occasionally 
even psychology finds a place in the family for the lack of any other 
suitable home. One of the strongest and most vital organizations 
within the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education is 
the Division of Teachers of English. Quite recently a Division of 
Teachers of Drawing and Graphics was established, and its first 
move was to invite the co-operation of the English teachers, point- 
ing out the kindred nature of their interest in the problem of com- 
munication. 

The lamented Stuart Sherman once told of an early experience 
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in his career at the University of Illinois. He was invited to appear 
before the teachers of engineering to discuss the value of training 
in English, but, as he facetiously remarked, “The thugs hooted me 
down.” With all due allowance for his poetic license, the signs of 
progress are unmistakable. Let teachers of English take heart, and 
join hands with their colleagues in engineering and help them to 
achieve the ideal set for the present project, “to develop, broaden, 
and enrich engineering education.” 





SAVING TIME FOR LITERATURE’ 
T. H. McMILLAN 


Everyone regrets the time that must be expended in the study 
of background facts before entering upon the actual study of a 
classic. These bare items are difficult to vitalize and there is a 
deeper reason for dissatisfaction when one considers the problem 
of the best time for their presentation. If the background facts 
are studied before the classic, many of the facts are never used in 
the process; others, which are actually needed, are never handled; 
vital facts studied are forgotten and have actually disappeared 
from class consciousness by the time they can be employed. 

It is, of course, equally difficult to get at these background 
items in the process of presentation of the classic. When this is 
attempted the momentum of thought is lost and frequently the 
thread of reasoning is broken. When this break is not made by 
the interruption itself, the main theme is obscured by the turning 
of pages or the other physical motions necessary to uncover the 
background. In most instances the relative weight and temper of 
the subject suffers by the digression, however justifiable it may be. 
Nevertheless, as it is obviously impossible to derive any good from 
presentation of the background facts after the study of the classic, 
we must admit that the logical time is at and during the study. 

The problem then becomes one of inserting the background 
with the least possible disturbance of the process of studying the 

* These suggestions are designed primarily for survey courses and are not in- 
tended to supplant the work necessary in courses requiring complete backgrounds. 
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classic. The employment of a chart, as illustrated, may easily be 
substituted for the usual introduction or other background assign- 
ment, and the use removes most of the objectionable features of 
studying the background along with the classic. Suppose the class 
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Victorian group. The transition could be made as follows: 

Teacher: We must now pass the literature of another period. 
I shall quote a few lines from a great representative of the new 
age to see if anyone recognizes his work. (Quotes some familiar 
poem. ) 

Student: That is from Alfred Tennyson. 

Teacher: And here is a chart of his life. (Pins chart to the 
board.) In whose reign did he write for the most part? (This and 
a few other questions might be asked to accustom the students to 
the chart.) What other poems have you read from Lord Tenny- 
son? 

Student: (Gives names of the poems. ) 

Teacher: Well then, we are already acquainted with this 
author and for tomorrow we can become better friends with him. 
(Makes assignment. ) 
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The effect of this introduction will be seen in the constant 
glances toward the chart while the author is being considered. 
The chart becomes a part of the laboratory equipment, ever 
ready and ever before the eyes. It is only necessary to glance at 
it for either specific or general information. For an instance of the 
former, one can quickly see which are the earlier and later con- 
temporaries of Tennyson. For an instance of the latter, one can 
just as easily determine the war in which the charge of the “Light 
Brigade” occurred. These brief but fruitful glances do not dis- 
tract the mind, and the current of thought is not disturbed in ob- 
taining the necessary background. There are other advantages 
besides, lying mainly in the fact that such a chart allows one to 
grasp the relativity of time and place. The whole view is of a 
group of connected, rather than isolated, influences. 

The chart presented here is constructed simply and is meager 
in detail for purposes of illustration. The individual teacher could 
place whatever items desired on his or her chart. The whole idea 
may be enlarged in a dozen directions. A favorite of the writer is 
to assign the life of Tennyson’s great contemporary, Gladstone, 
to some student (historically inclined) for an oral review; this 
places before the class the important changes of the Victorian 
period. Another interesting exercise may be made by pasting pa- 
per over the dates of the poems and allowing these to be estimated 
on the basis of the nature of the subject matter. This brings out 
the force of attendant circumstances. 

Once constructed, the chart may be used year after year. The 
students look upon it as a panorama of the life of the author, a 
sort of composite picture which appears with connections and as- 
sociations with the preceding and succeeding panoramas of the 
course. Every glance toward it serves as a review of related events. 

Other exercises than those named are of course easily devel- 
oped; but the primary values lie in the saving of time and the 
moving the historical background into the actual study of the 
classic. 
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SUMMER ADVENTURING 
SELECTIONS FROM OUR LATE BOOKS 
AMERICAN FICTION 
NOVELS 

Trailmakers of the Middle Border, Hamlin Garland 
*The Time of Man, Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
*Pig Iron, Charles G. Norris 

Show Boat, Edna Ferber 
*Elmer Gantry, Sinclair Lewis 

Preface to a Life, Zona Gale 

Plutocrat, Booth Tarkington 

Revelry, Samuel Hopkins Adams 

Angel, DuBose Heyward 

Tar: A Midwest Childhood, Sherwood Anderson 
*Chevrons, Leonard H. Nason 
*Galahad, John Erskine 

Orphan Angel, Elinor Wylie 

Ninth Wave, Carl Van Doren 
*Black April, Julia Peterkin 


THE SHORT STORY AND TALI 


Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains, Percy Mackaye 


My Mortal Enemy, Willa Cather 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1926 
Love in Greenwich Village, Floyd Dell 
Indian Tales and Others, John G. Niehardt 
*Chains, Theodore Dreiser 
Here and Beyond, Edith Wharton 
*Mother Knows Best (six stories), Edna Ferber 


FICTION FROM ABROAD 


* Silver Spoon, John Galsworthy 

*W edlock, Jacob Wassermann 

*The World of William Clissold, H. G. Wells 
Lord Raingo, Arnold Bennett 
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The Sun in Splendor and East of Mansion House, Thomas Burke 
Two or Three Graces, Aldous Huxley 

Debits and Credits, Rudyard Kipling 

Stories and Dramas, Leo Tolstoi 

A Man Could Stand Up, Ford Madox Ford 

Summer Storm, Frank Swinnerton 

Precious Bane, Mary Webb 

The Admiral and Others, Peggy Temple 
*The Minister’s Daughter, Hildur Dixelius 


BIOGRAPHY—MOOD OF THE HOUR 


*Napoleon: The Man of Destiny, Emil Ludwig 
*Benjamin Franklin, the First Civilized American, Phillips Russell 
*George Washington: The Image and the Man, W. E. Woodward 
Everybody’s Pepy’s—Selections from the Diary 

Anthony Comstock, Heywood Broun and Margaret Leach 
Crashing Thunder: The Biography of an American Indian, 

Julia Marlowe: Her Life and Art, Charles E. Russell 

Eugene O’ Neill, Barrett H. Clark 

Herman Melville, John Freeman 


ESSAY, CRITICISM, HISTORY 


** Jesting Pilate, Aldous Huxley 
The Road around Ireland, Padraic Colum 

*Natural Law and Human Hopes, M. C. Otto 

*Notes on Democracy and Prejudices: Fifth Series, H. L. Mencken 
Emerson and Others, Van Wyck Brooks 
The Main Stream, Stuart P. Sherman 
The Meaning of a Liberal Education, Everett Dean Martin 
Romany Stain, The Arrow, Christopher Morley 

*Genesis of the World War, Harry Elmer Barnes 
The American College and Its Rulers, J. E. Kirkpatrick 


SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Nature of the World and of Man, Sixteen members of the faculty of 


the University of Chicago 





*The New Universe, Baker Brownell 
*Pheasant Jungles, William Beebe 
Charles Darwin, George Dorsey 
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POETRY—QUIESCENT OR DYING? 
Scarlet and Mellow, Alfred Kreymborg 
The King’s Henchman, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
7 P.M. and other Poems, Mark Van Doren 
East Wind, Amy Lowell 
Going to the Stars, Vachel Lindsay 
Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg, Rebecca West 
Collected Poems, John G. Neihardt 
Collected Poems, Thomas G. Hardy 
Collected Poems, James Stephens 
Tristram, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Ballads and Songs of the Shanty Boy, Franz Rickaby 


DRAMA 
*Lonesome Road: Six Plays for the Negro Theater and The Field 
God, Paul Green 
Marco’s Millions, Eugene O’Neill 
Translations and Tomfooleries, Bernard Shaw 
Juno and the Paycock, The Plow and the Stars, Sean O’Casey 
*The Brothers Karamazov, Jacques Copeau and Jean Croué 


TEACHING 
*Educating for Responsibility: The Dalton Laboratory Plan in a 
Secondary School, Members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls (Macmillan Company) 
Children’s Interests in Reading, A. M. Jordan (University of North 
Carolina Press) 
Teaching Literature, Edwin Greenlaw and Dudley Miles (Scott, 
Foresman & Company) 
The Book of Play Production for Little Theatres, Schools, and Col- 
leges, Milton M. Smith (D. Appleton & Company) 
Trends in American Secondary Education, Leonard V. Koos (Har- 
vard University Press) 
Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools, W. C. Reavis 
(D. C. Heath & Company) 
Children’s Interests in Poetry, Miriam Blanton Huber, Herbert B. 
Bruner, and Charles Madison Curry (Rand McNally Company) 
On Some Disputed Points in English Grammar, Otto Jespersen 
Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction, G. M. Ruch 
and George D. Stoddard (World Book Company) 
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*Valid Diagnoses in High School Composition, Matthew H. Willing 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University) 
The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, Henry C. Morri- 
son (University of Chicago Press) 
*T caching of English In the Junior High School, Edward H. Webster 
and Dora V. Smith (World Book Company) 
H. D. Roberts 


Cuicaco NorMAL COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION PLANS 
I. COMPOSITION 


A, Dictation—z25 points. A passage selected from some literature or 
other text the pupils have read during the year. Teacher reads aloud 
first as a whole, then dictates by phrases rather than clauses or sen- 
tences, and rereads naturally as a whole. The first reading should 
cover a whole paragraph or thought unit, the second and third (and 
the pupils’ writing) may stop when twenty-five points on which the 
pupils are to be tested have been included. There should be more 
than one point on each principle or rule included. 

B. A Standard test or tests—e.g., Wisconsin Sentence-Recognition 
Test V or VI (National Council of Teachers of English), Pressey 
Punctuation Test (Public School Publishing Company), or one of the 
Tressler Tests on the Mechanics of English (World Book Company). 
Even the check-up of the Chicago Practice Tests (English Journal) 
could be used. This may also count as a quarter of the examination. 

C. Motivated compositions of the type emphasized in the course—one 
oral and one written. The writing should be done in the classroom, 
and no announcement should be made that these are tests. Each com- 
position should count 25 points. 


II. LITERATURE 


A. Short-answer test—35 points 


1. Supply in the parallel columns the titles of the books or selections 
in which these characters appear, and the names of the authors: 
Character Title Author 
Uriah Heep 
Dollie Winthrop 
Peran Wisa 
and so on to ten. One point for each item 
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2. Supply in the second column below the two main contending 
forces in each selection and in the third column the object for 
which which they contend 


Title Concluding forces Object 
Ivanhoe 
and so on to five. One point for each item. 
B. State the theme of each of the following in a single sentence of 


moderate length: “Sohrab and Rustum,” and so on to five. Five 
points for each; twenty-five altogether. 


O 


Name definitely but briefly the most enjoyable quality in each of 
the following, and cite (point out, but not necessarily quote) an il- 
lustrative passage: Silas Marner, and so on to three. Ten points 
each; thirty points altogether. 

The teacher need not announce the weighting of the questions. 
These three total only go, and no one stopping with them should re- 
ceive more than that even if he gets all right. Any who fail on these 
marks may have one-ninth of their scores added. It is best not to have 
the weaker pupils try the following optional ten-point question: 

D. Compare these two (teacher names two characters, e.g., Sohrab 
and Richard the Lion Heart, or two selections to be compared as to 
plot, style, or theme). 

W. W. HATFIELD 


A MODERNIZED THEME PLAN? 


Most teachers of English composition, I fancy, would be interested 
in any scheme which might possibly alleviate the tedium of theme reading 
and grading. Many labor-saving devices have had their inception in the 
desire to avoid work, and I should not deny that the same motive is back 
of my idea. My only defense is that it seems to be effective. 

I had the printer make up a quantity of 84 by 11 pads, perforated 
at one side so that they could be slipped into a notebook, and ruled hori- 
zontally, as in Figure 1. I then announced to my classes that hereafter 
all themes must be written on the “official” paper. I directed them to 
write their names, section numbers, and the number of the paper at the 
top of the sheet between the perforations, the title of their paper along 


* EpIToRIAL Note.—Mr. Jones writes that he wishes to avoid the inference that 
this plan of Freshman composition consists solely of the writing of themes for mark- 
ing by the instructor. 
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the top line, and the first version of their composition down the left side 
of the paper, leaving the narrow margin at the left for my criticisms and 
the right half of the sheet for the re-written version. When the papers 
came in, I corrected and graded them, made suggestions for improvement, 
and returned them to the students for re-writing. Where my criticisms 
referred only to occasional sentences, I asked them to re-write only those 
sentences which had been criticized—always, of course, immediately op- 
posite the original sentences. They were to re-write always the whole 
sentence, even though the mistake might be only a comma omitted or a 














word misspelled. Where my criticism referred to the content of the whole 
theme, they were then to re-write the whole in accordance with my sug- 
gestions, putting the revised work in the right-hand column opposite the 
original. I graded the first version of the theme with a number—1—10— 
but I made no record of that grade at the time. When the paper came 
back re-written, I marked the revised work “+-,” “+,” or “—,” meaning 
“good,” “fair,” or “poor,” letting the original grade stand regardless of 
the revision. Then I recorded the two grades together, and filed the pa- 
pers in a standard indexed letter-file. If a student failed to revise a paper 
and return it, the record then, of course, gave him no credit for the orig- 
inal version. The re-written papers I did not return to the students until 
the end of the year. At periodical individual conferences they were al- 
ways available at an instant’s notice, arranged in the manila folder of the 
letter-file in the order in which they had been received. I found it advisa- 
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ble, after experimenting with various disciplines, to accept no late themes 
whatever unless the student had a medical excuse. This rather stringent 
regulation may have worked an occasional hardship, but it simplified the 
“bookkeeping” immensely; moreover, I believe it was good for the stu- 
dents. When an instructor will accept late work without penalizing the 
student, he is encouraging the habit of procrastination as well as laying 
himself open to a lot of extra work. I found it advisable also to require 
re-written themes to be returned to me the next meeting of the section 
after I had given them back to the students for correction. Themes were 
not to be folded or inscribed on the back. 

I have found that there are several advantages in the scheme. First 
of all, it requires every paper to be re-written according to the instructor’s 
criticisms; and nothing, I believe, is more important in the teaching of 
composition than careful revision of faulty writing. Second, the parallel 
column makes both the student’s re-writing and the instructor’s grading 
of the re-written work doubly easy. Any instructor who has tormented 
himself with judging work re-written on the back of the original, or 
though this is slightly better—on an extra sheet of paper, will, I think, 
readily see the advantages of the parallel column. At a glance, almost, 
one can tell whether the revision is adequate. Third, the grade of “ 
“+ ” or “—” affords an easy means of keeping a record of revised work, 
without at the same time having to be numerical or running the danger 
of being confused with the original grade. Fourth, the numbering of pa- 
pers in the order of assignment makes it easy to file a paper or to find a 
particular paper in the file. Fifth, having papers readily accessible during 
conferences with students prevents losing much time in searching through 
stacks of papers for the work of particular students. Sixth, leaving the 
papers unfolded, while it permits easy filing, also makes the task of read- 
ing and criticism much more pleasant. A final advantage might be that 
the instructor would not necessarily need to keep records of theme grades 
since they would be available in an instant in the file. 

The whole is merely an adaptation of modern office methods to a 
routine that is often too inexcusably unsystematic or clumsy. 


W. Paut JoNEs 


SPEED SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
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EXAMINATIONS 
Shuffle of papers, bowed heads, and driving pens; 
Silence, then rattle of papers again, and a boy’s restless feet on the floor. 
(Strange the ratio in which brains and feet function! ) 


Jane’s pencil is running before her, over her practice paper. 


‘I’m glad I studied that”; I can almost hear her say it. 

Suddenly the checked pencil, the drooping head— 

I watch— 

Is it an elusive word, a thought just felt, a shade barely sensed, to be 
captured now? 


Her tongue is between white teeth as her pen gallops again. 
“Shall I fail; shall I pass?” is its rhythm. 


And I, watching her, ask That Which is watching us both: 
“Have I failed? Have I passed? Thou knowest my best; have I passed?”’ 
MARGARET FLORENCE HASTINGS 


ENGLEWoopD, NEW JERSEY 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP’ 

Miss McKnicut (acidly, to docile ninth grade): Now, children, 

turn to the “Bivouac of the Dead,” and don’t let me hear a sound! 

Winningly, to visitor at back of the room): We are doing poetry 
today, and then I’ll have to take up some work on manners. You know 
the chamber of commerce has offered a prize for the best essay on the 
value and meaning of manners. I’m sure I don’t know why. We all have 
to compete. Of course I shall reduce it to the level of the children; they 
simply couldn’t do a thing with a subject like that, you know. 

(To apathetic class): Now, children, we'll have some poetry. Rosie, 
you say “Warren’s Address” for us. (After Rosie, eyes fixed on the upper 
left corner of the room, has shouted forth “Stand! the ground’s your own, 
my braves’): Yes, Rosie, that was very nice. Rosie always speaks up 
nice and loud. Now we'll have “The Last Leaf on the Tree.” This row 
of boys rise. Begin, John. Yes. Now Leonard. Next. Yes. Go on. Yes, 
and you all know what it means when it says ““The mossy marbles rest on 

*“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

3ut, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread.” 
This is an almost verbatim report of a class hour in a junior high school in one of 
our largest cities. 
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the lips that he has pressed in their bloom.” That’s one of the tragedies of 
age; you remember we’ve studied all that. Now George. You mustn’t 
stumble. You should know these words by this time. We won’t spend 
any more time on this now, but some of you need to study more on your 
poetry. 

Now we'll take the “Bivouac of the Dead.” What does Miss Mc- 
Knight mean by bivouac? (suddenly conscious of the visitor) Uh—What 
does the poet mean by bivouac? A night encampment. Were the dead 
really encamped there? No, they couldn’t be, could they? What is this 
privilege granted to poets? (Class shouts enthusiastic answer.) Yes, 
poetic license. Now we’ll have the poem read. (Speaking across the room 
to visitor as girl falters and interferes with the evenness of the sing-song 
rhythm and emphasis): Have you ever noticed the lack of rhythm some 
children have? Some children wouldn’t have put in that extra syllable; 
they would have had more of a feeling for even rhythm. 

Now, children, I want to talk to you about “The Value and Meaning 
of Manners” (putting title on board). This is not an easy subject. Let’s 
draw ourselves up to our full height and read the title. Let’s think 
about it. 

Tell me one thing good manners mean. (No response.) Give me one 
word meaning about the same thing (Referring to a paper in her hand, 
she refuses to accept the words “courtesy” or “politeness.”’) Give me one 
word that prompts you to think of other people, the aged (pronounced 
with one syllable). Sympathy? Consideration? (looking at paper): Yes, 
consideration. In the first stanza we shall try to define what we mean by 
manners. What shall we Lave in our opening sentence? That will do. 
Good manners means consideration for others. Your life is divided into 
what parts? (No response.) Where are you all day? In school. So your 
life is divided between school and—? Home, of course. What general 
statement can you make about consideration in the home? That’s good. 
Consideration extends first to the home. To whom does it extend in 
school life? To teachers and others. Good. Remember, particularly to 
the aged and young children. What quality comes out of consideration? 
I mean what you do, how you act. What’s another name for your actions? 
Yes, your behavior. In the broadest meaning, manners come from be- 
havior and habits. 

I want you to think this over very carefully and write something for 
me for tomorrow (passing out paper). I want you to tell a definite experi- 
ence in which it paid to have good manners. I don’t mean it paid in 
money; I don’t want anything commercial. I thought we’d imagine a 
boy was writing his autobiography. We can imagine the little boy lived 
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way off in a farming country where they had no good manners. Then 
imagine the effect it had on the boy when he came here and saw people 
using good manners. Show how he learned good manners and how it 
helped him in his school life and later in business. Be sure to do your 
very best work. 

Can anyone tell us of a case you know where good manners helped 
anyone? Yes, Mary. (“One day—uh—a—”’) Stand up straight, Mary. 
Once upon a time—(“Once upon a time there was an old woman want- 
ed—’’) An old lady wished. Begin again and get it right. (“Once upon 
a time an old lady wished to cross the street with a heavy basket.”) (Bell 
rings.) Now don’t forget this work, and do the best you can for to- 
morrow. 





CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 





COMPLAINT IN SUMMER 


Ah wherefore? Life’s too fleeting long to stay: 
Hear we the sweet soft wind of summer calling: 
Hardly shall learning build anew Today. 


Fast hid we are in sleepy halls away 
Where no sound is but noise of dull fool’s drawling; 
Ah wherefore? Life’s too fleeting long to stay. 


We’ve sold our hearts to June; they’re gone astray 
Roaming down roads in dust of sunlight sprawling; 
Hardly shall learning build anew Today. 


So old Truth is, so weary grown and grey; 
So tired-long the years of upward crawling— 
Ah wherefore? Life’s too fleeting long to stay. 


Ah God! to be a fool one hour and play! 
To watch white water on the low rocks falling; 
Hardly shall learning build anew Today. 


Surely ’twere good to do this? Need we say 

Life soon shall lose all power of joy and galling? 

Ah wherefore? Life’s too fleeting long to stay; 

Hardly shall learning build anew Today. 

A. G. DUNTON 
































EDITORIAL 


The rise of the “confession” magazines is the most sensational 
phenomenon in the modern magazine world. Our leading article 
Fora Higher jn this issue is aimed directly at the salient general as- 

Literacy pects of that unparalleled fungoid growth. The facts 
are clear for those among us whose business and interest center in 
the reading of our pupils, and so, inevitably, in that of our all-pow- 
erful American public. Thirty-nine million copies passed from the 
presses into American offices, homes, and schools last year. There 
is no reason to suppose the past tremendous growth has reached its 
limits. Nor, from the viewpoint of the high-school literature class 
room, is there cause for congratulation in the millions of other 
largely popular and relatively innocuous magazines bulked against 
these newcomers. Jordan’s study, Children’s Reading Interest 
considered with these statistics, indicates clearly that the teaching 
of literature in our secondary schools does not influence pupils to 
read magazines of literary value. Unless we are to abdicate as a 
determining force in the guidance of American reading, we must 
face the situation, study the facts, and either grant our approval or 
propose remedies. 

But what remedies? Shall we carry down to the elementary 
school the autocratic selective plan now in operation in our univer- 
sities, the limitation of educational opportunities to the few who 
fit our present scheme? Superintendent Boynton, of Ithaca, gave 
an able answer to the superior intellectuals who advocate this plan 
in his recent N.E.A. address at Dallas. The Zeitgeist and our own 
convictions are at war with that undemocratic proposal. No. We 
have made the world literate; it will become increasingly so. We 
must answer the question, literate for what? 

A more popular attack upon the problem is the proposed na- 
tional censorship of all books and magazines. We have a Pure Food 
and Drug Act for the protection of our bodies. Let us prescribe the 
court and the jail for the poisoners of minds and morals; this is the 
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cry of the proponents of elevation by prohibition. It is a simple 
measure and appeals to the anachronistic mentalities who coexist 
with John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Romain Rolland, and Tagore. 
Its sufficient answer is even casual attention to the censorship al- 
ready established over the reading of certain American communi- 
ties. Boston has erected a statutory shield between her defenseless 
public and all censor-forbidden writings. The Associated Press 
carries the names of the condemned books and magazines broad- 
cast over the land. A curious public hies posthaste to the book 
store, the post-office, or (in Boston) the “booklegger” to convince 
itself of the reported depth of human iniquity. Book sales swell. 
Publishers wire authors congratulations and cash. Additional evi- 
dence of the silliness of censorship is its personnel. Where has a 
single, intelligent, honest citizen, enjoying the respect of his fel- 
lows, accepted the hangman’s post of censor? Village constabulary, 
and social pretenders, our Dogberrys and Malvolios, reach the 
spotlight through this alley door. 

It is a lamentable—even a bitter—fact, but there is no safe, 
easy formula for stopping the flow of false, lurid, and empty pe- 
riodicals; nor has the public the technical training and equipment 
to begin the attack. The responsibility is ours. 

But in spite of its colossal size, we may be nearer a solution 
than unscientific examination of the problem suggests. Jordan, 
Cavins, Crowe, Huber, Curry, Washburne, and Vogel have made 
well-conceived studies of pupil-interest and comprehension. If we 
are willing to abandon our prejudices and convictions of what liter- 
ature is good for students, and carry on similar carefully planned 
investigations in the field of modern periodicals and permanent 
literature, we may soon gather a body of sound reading our pupils 
can understand—and like. Then we can give it to them, and let 
the honest metal displace the spurious. 

H. D.R. 






































NEWS AND NOTES 


SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 


The National Council of Teachers of English will hold two program 
meetings in connection with the N.E.A. convention in Seattle. .The fea- 
ture which will distinguish this program from those of other summers is 
its conclusion with a non-pedagogical, purely literary address by a crea- 
tive author. This is carrying over into the summer meeting an innova- 
tion found decidedly popular in the annual meetings at Thanksgiving. 
The strength and loyalty of the local associations of the Far West and the 
Northwest assures the presence of people worth meeting. Miss Sophia C. 
Camenisch, of the Chicago Normal College, first vice-president, will have 
charge. The program follows. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5 


} 


“Teaching Correctness,” Bridget T. Hayes, Correct English Service, 
Minneapolis 

“Making Literature Live,” O. B. Sperlin, The Moran School, Wash- 
ington 

“Training in Communication,’ W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6 
“The Gateway to Literature,” Alice C. Cooper, University High 
School, Oakland, California 
“The Paul Bunyan Cycle,” Mrs. Esther Shephard, author of Paul 
Bunyan, Suquamish, Washington 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN ENGINEERING COLLEGES MEET 

The Committee on English of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education announces three conferences on the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the engineering colleges, to be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Society, June 27—30 at the University of Maine. The de- 
mand of the engineering colleges for a larger place for English in the 
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training of engineers offers a real challenge to teachers of English who 
appreciate the opportunity for service in a rather new field of endeavor. 
Details regarding these conferences may be secured by correspondence 
with J. Raleigh Nelson, chairman of committee, 927 Forest Avenue, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 





REMOVAL NOTICE 


The office of the English Journal and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English has been moved to larger quarters. All communications 
should be addressed to 6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago. 


LOCARNO WORLD CONFERENCE ON NEW EDUCATION 

The subject of the Fourth World Conference on New Education, or- 
ganized by the New Education Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.r1., England, is one that will appeal to every forward-looking teacher 
and educationalist. From August 3-15, 1927, members of the Confer- 
ence will gather at Locarno, on Lake Maggiore, in the loveliest surround- 
ings, to discuss “The True Meaning of Freedom in Education.”’ 

Among the speakers will be M. Pierre Bovet, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva and director of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Alfred Adler, author of Individual Psychology; Dr. Carson 
Ryan, professor of education at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of the public schools of Winnetka, 
Illinois; Dr. Lucy Wilson, principal of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 

Study groups, led in each case by an expert, will inquire into such 
specific problems as Co-education, the Problem Child (Fear, Lying, 
Stealing, etc.), Sex Education, the Psychological Freeing of the Teacher, 
Individual Methods (such as the Winnetka Technique, the Project, 
Mackinder, Decroly, Montessori Methods, Dalton and Howard Plans) 
Progressive Methods in Secondary Schools, History Teaching from the 
International Standpoint, the Pre-School Child, the Post-School Adoles- 
cent, New Ways in Art Teaching, Intelligence Testing and Vocational 
Guidance. An exhibition of children’s work and various educational ma- 
terials will add greatly to the practical value of the Conference. 
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THE MARCH MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


On Friday and Saturday, March 11 and 12, the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Association was held in Cambridge and Boston. 

At the Harvard Conference, conducted jointly with the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association on Friday afternoon, Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, 
professor of Education at Harvard University, discussed the general 
meaning of tests. He warned against the danger of too much drill, too 
much attention to memory, and too frequent neglect of the process of 
thinking. In explaining the purpose of a test in silent reading, Dr. Dear- 
born showed that it is a test of speed rather than of quality of perform- 
ance, concluding with the statement that the limits of the standard test 
must be recognized. 

Professor H. R. Steeves, of Columbia University, dealt with the 
English placement examinations of the Columbia Research Bureau, a 
series of alternate tests for the placement of entering Freshmen in Co- 
lumbia University. The tests comprise forty words in spelling, sixty to 
seventy errors in mechanics for correction, one hundred words in vocab- 
ulary, and one hundred questions on actual acquaintance with books. The 
results are used for the exclusion of deficiently prepared students from 
the Freshman course in English, for the promotion of specially compe- 
tent students, and for the diagnosis and special handling of cases show 
ing weakness in only one or two aspects of performance. The most in- 
teresting value of the test is its high reliability as a prognosis of capacity 
in composition, although there is no composition actually included in it. 

Professor Steeves was followed by Ernest R. Caverly, principal of 
Drury High School, North Adams, Massachusetts, who gave an interest- 
ing discussion of ““Tests in Grammar—Their Use and Abuse.” 

Those who use tests in grammar should keep in mind, he said, that 
they are tests of achievement, not of mental ability. For this reason, a 
single test means little—nothing, in fact, except that future progress will 
be measured from the results of the first test as a starting-point. The 
method of procedure in a testing program should be: test, teach, and test 
again. 

A testing program in grammar should result in an exact knowledge 
of the situation, both class and individual; an exact knowledge of what 
is being accomplished; and a satisfactory division of time for various 
types of English, based on an exact knowledge of need. 
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THE BOSTON CONFERENCE 


Oral English was the subject of the addresses of the Saturday morn- 
ing session of the Association, held in Huntington Hall. 

Albert Hatton Gilmer, professor of dramatic literature at Tufts Col- 
lege, told of the interest in the play in Europe, especially in England and 
Russia, and of the strides being made in the creative and educational 
field of the drama. 

Speaking from a wide personal contact with, and a deep professional 
interest in, the new conceptions of the educational values of the drama, 
Professor Gilmer brought an entirely fresh point of view to the assembled 
teachers and educators. Professor Gilmer told of the attempts made by 
the English and Russian writers and producers to utilize the powerful 
educational possibilities in the drama. Using vivid illustrations drawn 
from a recent investigation tour through these countries, the speaker 
portrayed the activities of the governmental and private forces at work 
for the advancement of the histrionic method of teaching. 

Speaking of England, Professor Gilmer expressed the opinion that 
the dramatic activity there is similar to that of the Elizabethan age in 
aim and purpose. Also across the borders in Russia the movements in 
the dramatic world may be said to be coincident with those in England. 
The great age in England, when every man was a songbird, is being 
sought again. England is trying to bring the theater into the lives of 
all the people. Throughout the island it is possible to find hundreds of 
small theaters in the settlement houses, or in independent community 
dramatic centers. Companies are active at Stratford-on-Avon; at Glas- 
tonbury, and at many other points. John Masefield is conducting a 
course in the reading and interpretation of stage masterpieces in order 
to stimulate a new interest in the drama. The intensity of the emphasis 
being placed on the drama today in England is amazing. The English 
are seeking to vitalize their literature and history through this medium. 
The joy of self-expression is being realized to the fullest extent. The 
ecstasy and exaltation that comes from dramatic production is being used 
for the furtherance of national ends. 

Professor Gilmer said further that the recent developments in the 
Russian drama outstripped even the remarkable strides made by Eng- 
land. 

The Russians are using the drama to create a national commonality of 
culture. In addition to natural interest in the dramatic art they have a trained 
leadership and talented actors; coupled with producers that are alive to the 
great task that is facing Russia today, to spur them on to dramatic activity. 
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Remarkable versatility marks the selection of plays for production on the 
stages of Russia. English, German, and French masterpieces appear beyond 
Soviet footlights (if there are any). An additional advantage enjoyed by Rus- 
sia drama is that the Soviet government provides a minister of education who 
directs the entire national dramatic policy. Radical and conservative produc- 
ers are alike fostered; but the entire policy is to mold the Russian state into 
one solid unit. The principles of Sovietism and Marxian communism are in 
this way promulgated. One of their most startling modern developments is 
their facility and craft in stage settings. Through this means a clever producer 
can communicate to a possibly uneducated audience a surpassingly vivid con- 
ception of world-conditions as the Soviet government conceives them to be. 

A rigid system of training produces great numbers of excellent actors in- 
stead of a few stars. The usual idea of entertainment is not disregarded; but 
the furtherance of national policies is always given precedence. The possibility 
of interpreting all phases and problems of life through the means of a widely 
patronized stage binds the country together in thought and action. 


Professor Lyman Kittredge, of Harvard, spoke on Shakespeare, com- 
menting on popular misconceptions of his character and situations. “The 
misunderstandings of Shakespeare come today,” declared Professor Kitt- 
redge, “principally from the fact that the audiences are not as they were 
in his day. We are inclined to read a play as if it were a novel, skipping 
as we do so many important points. We read from the vantage point of 
our superior rationalism,” he said, “so that our attitude toward the super- 
natural mars our present-day interpretation of a play.” 

Officers who were chosen during the business meeting included: 
Claude M. Fuess, of Phillips Andover Academy; vice-president, Charles 
Goff, of Tufts College; editor of the official paper, Charles Swain Thom- 
as, of Harvard; secretary-treasurer, A. Bertram de Mille, of Simmons 
College. All these were re-elected. On the executive committee are: Pro- 
fessor G. B. Franklin, of Boston University; George F. Cherry, of Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Connecticut; Edna O. Spinney, of the Lynn English 
High School; Anna Marjorie Day, of the Classical High School of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and Martha C. Cramer, of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. 

CAROLINE M. Doonan 


Newton HicuH ScHoo.t 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, APRIL, 1927 


The Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English held its twelfth 
annual meeting in Spokane, April 6, 7, 8, 1927. 

Miss Gussie Gilliland gave a most definitely concrete talk on “The 
Contract Plan of Teaching English” as she has worked it out in the Flat- 
head County High School at Kalispell, Montana. According to Miss 
Gilliland, such a plan is merely a progressive, differentiated assignment, 
requiring only a minimum amount of work from the poorer students. The 
B and A contracts, planned for the superior students, grow increasingly 
more difficult, and require more reflective thinking and greater originali- 
ty. Miss Gilliland’s plan is to give mimeographed copies of the contract 
to each student, devoting the first day to a discussion of the plan and an 
explanation of the problems apt to arise. On the second day she reads 
with the minimum group while the superior students study alone at one 
side of the room. Usually by the end of the week the student is ready for 
the check-up test over the minimum requirements, a test which he him- 
self checks with a key. Once satisfied that he has grasped the minimum 
requirements, he then takes the objective test, which, in turn, may be 
checked with a key. 

Such a plan offers decided advantages to both student and teacher. 
Teachers interested in this work may secure a bibliography on the con- 
tract plan, as well as type contracts on Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, 
lyric poetry, and the formal essay by writing to Miss Gilliland at Kal- 
ispell. 

Most favorable reports of the rating of high schools and the spread- 
ing of uniform minimum-essential tests among high-school students dur- 
ing the past year were made by Dean M. Ellwood Smith, of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, and Dr. G. M. Miller, of the University of Idaho. 
As a result, the Committee on English in Colleges and Universities will 
continue, throughout the coming year, to send tests made by Dean 
Smith’s committee to the various high schools of the Inland Empire 
after they have been given in the fall at the various colleges and univer- 
sities. Copies of these tests may be obtained by writing to Dean M. EIl- 
wood Smith at Corvallis, Oregon. 

In like fashion, the committees on English in the Secondary and 
Elementary Schools, with Miss Elizabeth Prior, of Yakima, and Miss 
Georgina Dickson, of the Roosevelt School, Spokane, chairmen, respec- 
tively, are arranging uniform minimum-essential tests for high school and 
grade pupils. 
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At the executive meeting of the Council a very strong committee 
organization was perfected, and specific recommendation as to the work 
for the ensuing year drawn up. In brief, these committees are working 
toward a closer correlation of work between schools of the same rank; 
toward the widespread distribution of minimum-essential tests; and to- 
ward the collection of brief news notes of the work being done through 
the Inland Empire and the nation itself relative to tests, research, and 


special projects. MariAN Pettis, Secretary 


A PROJECT IN ESSAY-WRITING FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 

The entrance of Germany into the League of Nations on September 
10, 1926, is generally regarded as perhaps the most significant event of 
post-war history. Potentially, at least, it marks the passing of an era in 
Franco-German relations during which wars and the preparation for wars 
were well-nigh constant, and the beginning of a new period in which the 
co-operation of France and Germany in maintaining peace in Europe may 
be an example to the world. 

As recognition of the significance of this event there will be two sep- 
arate essay contests conducted: one for college students, chiefly but not 
exclusively in the departments of modern languages, history, political 
science, economics, and philosophy; and the other for all persons not now 
in college who are interested in the study of German or of German affairs, 
and who are not over thirty years of age. In each of these contests six 
prizes will be awarded: a first prize of $100; a second, of $50; a third, 
of $25; a fourth, of a year’s subscription to the Staats-Zeitung or Herold, 
a fifth, of a year’s subscription to the Sonntagsblatt Staats-Zeitung und 
Herold; and a sixth, of a year’s subscription to Deutsch-Amerika. The 
last three prizes in each contest are offered through the courtesy and co- 
operation of the publishers, the Staats-Herold Corporation, 22 N. Wil- 
liam St., New York City. Address: “Germany and the League,” 532 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


The student-written number of the Scholastic, April 30, contains 
full announcement of the awards in art, short story, essay, drama, and 
the Witter Bynner Poetry Contest. All of the first-place contributions 
appear, and numerous others. The quality is unbelievably high. Address: 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Arthur McKeogh is an editor of experience and standing. His work 
as a member of the editorial staff of the New York World, associate 
editor and art editor of the Saturday Evening Post, and associate editor 
of the Red Book gives unusual weight to his analysis. 

Edward Sapir has done much field research in ethnology and lin- 
guistics among the Indians of the United States and Canada. He was for 
many years chief of the Division of Anthropology in the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and is now Associate Professor of Anthropology and American 
Indian Languages at the University of Chicago. He is the author of Lan- 
guage, an Introduction to the Study of Speech and numerous technical 
papers. 

J. Rowe Webster graduated from Harvard in 1893. Since 1900 he 
has been preparing candidates for the College Entrance Examinations in 
English, first in the tutoring school of W. W. Nolen, and later as one of 
his successors in the Manter Hall School. 

Helen Ruhlen is now in charge of the English work and intelligence 
testing in the Audubon Junior High School of Cleveland. Her degrees, 
B.Sc. in education and M.A., were earned at Ohio State University. She 
was graduate assistant in psychology with Dr. S. L. Pressey in his work 
on Punctuation and Capitalization and in the writing of the article, “A 
Statistical Study of Current Usage in Punctuation,” English Journal, 
April, 1924. 

William E. Wickenden was formerly a member of the faculty of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Later he was engaged in indus- 
trial personnel work with the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and is now Director of Investigation for the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. 

T. H. McMillan is now head of the department of English of Delta 
State Teachers’ College of Cleveland, Mississippi. His previous teaching 
experience was at Central High School and as head of the English de- 
partment of the McCallie School, both of Chattanooga, Tennessee. He 
has a Bachelor’s degree from the University of Chattanooga and a Mas- 
ter’s degree from George Peabody College. Peabody Journal has pub- 
lished a previous paper, “Studies of Literary London.”’ 
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PERIODICALS 


Hawthorne, Man of Action, by Lloyd Morris. Review by Julian 
Hawthorne. The Saturday Review of Literature, April 16, 1927. A crit- 
ique in which Hawthorne’s son, himself the author of a biography of his 
famous father which he admits is “authentic,” gives the professorial Mr. 
Morris an intellectual spanking. The Rebellious Puritan reads like a 
“queer sort of romance,” “a meditation of Mr. Emerson’s just after he 
had returned from Mr. Hawthorne’s funeral.” The author of Dr. Heid- 
deger’s Experiment was not “a pale, gentle, sensitive, elegiac” figure, but 
a true descendant of his forefathers, those despotic mariners who applied 
the cat-o’-nine-tails to their crews, drank deep with slaveholding planters 
in Cuba, and burned witches at Salem. “If he hadn’t met Sophia Pea- 
body just when he did he would have thrown his inkstand at the devil and 
joined the buccaneers of the Spanish Main.” The title of Mr. Morris’ 
book might have led to the movies or inspired a poem—little else. 

Sara Teasdale. Jessie B. Rittenhouse. The Bookman, May, 1927 
An interpretative article that follows the development of one of our first 
women poets. Helen of Troy, Rivers to the Sea, and Love Songs were the 
embodiment of the joy of the fresh, vivid contacts and impressions of a 
nascent young poet. They carried assurance and that conviction which 
springs from fundamental spiritual strength. Particularly in “Love 
Songs” the reader is carried on the wave of true lyric ecstasy, caught as 
the poet gathered into her book the glowing blossoms, her own dark 
passion flowers. Her new volume, Dark of the Moon, coming after six 
years of silence, is a strong refutation of the theory that new fecundity 
in a lyric poet rarely exceeds a decade. In it are blended the beauties and 
the softening magic of love tempered by the years. These symphonic 
themes utter the most satisfying personal experience, but life is so inter- 
blended that they take on experiences of the race. In an age of clever- 
ness, affectation, and cynicism she has written simply, sincerely, emo- 
tionally, true to the lyric norm. 

Elmer Gantry. A review by Mary Ross. The Atlantic Monthly, 
May, 1927. “Exquisite proof that these United States are enclosed in a 
hard shell of religious dogma,” lies in the indignation heaped upon the 
creator of Elmer Gantry. Critics of the opposition, clerical and profes- 
sional, begin reviews of the book and end abusing or praising Lewis. 
They cannot obscure the tragedy of our Gantrys, our Babbitts, our Carol 
Kennicotts, of all of us in some sense, that lies in the satiric sting sum- 
marizing the values developed by the little pasty-white church of Elmer’s 
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childhood: ‘He had, in fact, got everything from the church and Sunday 
school, except, perhaps, any longing whatever for decency and kindness 
and reason.” In this last fine book, as in his others, it is Lewis’ “human 
sympathy .... and his genius for exact, painstaking observation 
that have made his creations household words, his very titles additions 
to the American idiom.” It is a genial, intelligent, direct hit. 

The Teaching of Contemporary Drama. By R. W. Conover. Bulle- 
tin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English, March, 1927. An 
intelligent and forceful plea for the new ideas and the breadth of view- 
point that may come to us and our pupils through contact with our con- 
temporary drama. We need not fear to do this; many times our students 
are actually afraid of shocking us. “We are so desirous of their having 
right opinions that we carefully give them ours.” To be contemporary 
such a course must be comparative and include Scandinavian, French, 
and German drama. 

Interpretative Reading. W. M. Parrish. The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education, April, 1927. English teachers are preoccupied with 
philology, literary criticism, biography, and the theory and science of po- 
etry. Rarely can they take time for dwelling upon it orally, absorbing 
ideas and allowing opportunity for imaginative response to its music and 
imagery. Through literary study poetry speaks chiefly to the mind of 
the student—rarely to his spirit. Interpretative reading must go beyond 
this. Its chief aim and focus should be upon the sound values in poetry, 
giving training in the skills of vocal interpretation. Subsidiary aims and 
by-products will be better silent reading habits and the improvement of 
the spreaking voice, public and private. 

A Study of the Reading Performance of Pupils under Different Con- 
ditions on Different Types of Materials. By H. W. Distad. The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, April, 1927. An investigation of the reading 
performances of pupils on four types of material: geography, nature, 
narrative, and poetry when (1) the reading is undirected, (2) when the 
pupils read to find the answers to specific questions, (3) when the pupils 
are given a general problem, (4) when the purpose is to find the answers 
to eight questions raised by the pupils. The author concludes: (1) when 
we wish immediate recall the whole selection after a single reading it ap- 
pears doubtful whether types of reading directing attention to the context 
can be justified; (2) when reading with a problem or questions, directed 
types of study are intrinsically worth while, as they effectively develop 
reading habits. 
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The High School’s Responsibility for Teaching Reading. Walter S. 
Monroe. The Chicago Schools Journal, March, 1927. We have common- 
ly expected the elementary school to prepare students for high-school 
reading, diverse as are the reading problems in secondary history, litera- 
ture, general science, and physics from those encountered in the grades. 
The studies and investigation that have been made of entering high- 
school students and of others above and below indicate that pupils do 
not come to the high school with sufficient vocabulary, training in dif- 
ferent types of reading, and other necessary skills to do the reading ex- 
pected of them. Irion in particular concludes that “it is very hazardous 
to proceed on the assumption that students in the ninth grade can read 
well enough to comprehend and appreciate literature by merely read- 
ing.” 

Teaching Spelling by Column and Context Forms. Paul McKee. 
Journal of Educational Research, April, 1927. The report of an investi- 
gation to determine the relative efficiencies of teaching spelling by the 
traditional column method and in paragraph form with context of ordi- 
nary difficulty. The three outstanding results are: 

1. As determined in this investigation, pupils who studied and were 
tested by the column form seemed to have acquired a greater amount of 
spelling ability than did the pupils who studied and were tested by the 
phrase form. 

2. The pupils of the column group procured better scores than the 
phrase group when tested in their ability to spell words previously 
studied. 

3. The two groups seemed possessed of approximately equal ability 
to spell words previously studied when the words were used in a new 
phrase form. 

Spelling Number. The Elementary English Review, April, 1927. Six 
interesting and important articles on the spelling curriculum, methods, 
and vocabulary, including a symposium by a group of Detroit teachers. 
The most noteworthy are “The Courses of Study in Spelling,” by E. J. 
Ashbaugh, assistant director of the Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University, the “Words To Be Taught in Spelling,” by Fred- 
erick S. Breed, and “A Suggestion for Scientific Experimentation,” by 
Theda Gildemeister, of the Winona State Teachers College of Minnesota. 

In the March number is the conclusion to the “Supplement to the 
Winnetka Graded Book List.” 

A Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800. R. S. 
Crane, F. B. Kaye, and M. E. Prior. Studies in Philology, January, 1927. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The following publications are issued by the University of Illinois at 
Urbana: “Publications of the Bureau of Education Research,” by Wal- 
ter S. Monroe of the Bureau of Educational Research is a list of thirty- 
three bulletins and forty-six circulars of the department; “The Interpre- 
tation of the Probable Error and the Coefficient of Correlation,” by 
Charles W. Odell is Bulletin No. 32 of the Bureau of Education Research 
of the College of Education, 50 cents; “How to Make Courses of Study in 
the Social Studies,” by M. E. Herriott is Educational Research Bulletin, 
Circular No. 36, issued by the College of Education; ‘Objectives of Unit- 
ed States History in Grades Seven and Eight,” by Walter S. Monroe and 
M. E. Herritt is Bulletin No. 33 of the College of Education, 30 cents. 

“The Outline of the Course in English of the Rockford High School”’ 
is the October 1, 1926, Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, issued at Urbana, Illinois, under the direction of H. G. Paul of 
the University of Illinois—“Secondary School Administration Abstracts”’ 
is Bulletin No. 13 of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals sent from the Office of the secretary, H. V. Church, 3129 Wenonah 
Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois ——‘‘A Handbook of Major Educational Issues”’ 
is a September, 1926, research bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, issued from 1201 N. Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
25 cents. 

“Lantern Slides and Lecture Material on Eyesight Conservation” is 
Bulletin No. 5 issued by the Eyesight Conservation Council of America, 
the Times Building, New York City, 40 cents.—The National Geograph- 
ic Society publishes weekly ““Geographic News Bulletins,” sent to teach- 
ers throughout the school year for 25 cents, from the general headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C.—‘‘An Outline for Dictionary Study” based on 
W ebster’s Collegiate Dictionary and a pamphlet, “Word Study,” are pub- 
lished by G. and C. Merriam Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
free.—The Journalism Bulletin is a quarterly magazine published by the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism and the Association of 
American Schools and Departments of English; sent from the Journalism 
Bulletin, Course in Journalism, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
single copies 50 cents, $2.00 a year.—The Fort George Lantern is the lit- 
erary and arts magazine from George Washington High School, New 
York City, 50 cents. The October, 1926, issue contains some unusual 
contributions in prose, verse and art studies. 













































REVIEWS 


THE RACINE SURVEY 

The English chapter of the Survey of the Racine Public Schools’ isa 
characteristic example of Professor Sterling A. Leonard’s trenchant style, 
and a challenge to English teachers, not only in Racine, but the country 
over. 

The findings of the Survey, particularly on the statistical side, are in 
the main not discreditable to Racine. The tests, including the University 
of Wisconsin Grammatical Correctness Test in Grades V—XII, a Primary 
Proof Reading Test in Grades II-IV, a parallel to the Briggs Form Test 
in Grades V-IX, the Intermediate Sentence Recognition Test in Grades 
I1I-VIII, and the Sentence Recognition Test V, Series A, in Grades 
X~—XII show that at most points Racine equals or exceeds grade-norms 
for the country at large; but it is pointed out that these norms themselves 
are discreditably low, considering the very elementary nature of the 
knowledge tested. On the other hand, Willing? has shown that scores on 
such tests have very low correlation with the actual occurrence of the 
same errors in the pupils’ composition, which is, after all, the important 
matter. The scaling of some three thousand compositions gives medians 
for each grade well above the norms set by Hudelson; but these figures 
are subject to qualification because of several elements of unreliability, 
two of which are pointed out in the report, namely, instructions given to 
scorers to disregard errors of form and mechanics, and to reject any 
themes that seemed “positively half-witted.” It may be added that scale- 
values assigned by only three readers to each theme are unreliable, at 
best. For a fuller picture of the Racine situation, one wishes that it 
had been possible to include vocabulary and reading-comprehension 
tests, and perhaps data on pupil-teacher load and on library use and ap- 
propriations, both of which come in for recommendations that would be 
stronger if supported by more facts. 

The most effective part of the report is that based on personal analy- 
sis, by Dr. Leonard and his student-teachers, of some fifty classroom 
visits and of the three thousand themes. Certain features are selected for 

* Address the Secretary of the Board of Education, Racine, Wisconsin 

? Valid Diagnosis in High-School Composition. By Matthew Willing. } \ 


Teachers College, 192¢ 
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commendation; among them, experiments in individual instruction and 
in reading technique, good junior high school libraries and reading lists, 
a course in the literature of American ideals. Yet the total impression is 
of a teaching technique bound by traditional routines, less liberal than 
the aims set forth in the course of study, and cramping to the natural 
growth of the pupils’ minds: faults that are by no means confined to 
Racine, but, as Dr. Leonard repeatedly points out, characteristic of much 
English teaching everywhere. 

Practices specifically condemned are the use of valuable recitation 
time in finding out whether pupils have learned their lessons; reading 
aloud from a book which each pupil has in his hand; copying of poems 
from the literature book; preparing of elaborate outlines; “heckling criti- 
cism” of oral composition; insistence on puristic diction and on complete 
oral sentences; suppression of free expression through emphasis on form 
rather than thought; scattering correction over a multiplicity of details, 
instead of concentrating on a few essentials; attention primarily to lit- 
erary form in the books studied, rather than to the experience the books 
present. Many of these are too familiar in English classes in general; 
often matters of pride, indeed, to conscientious teachers. For such there 
will be a real shock in some vigorous statements in the report. “Nobody 
who teaches and requires elaborate outlines ever uses one to write from— 
if he ever does write.” ‘“Most matters corrected in grade schools are al- 
ready quite correct, and should be let alone.” “It is suggested that the 
elementary grades attempt no punctuation marks except the period for 
sentence endings, and perhaps for a very few abbreviations, which are 
rarely important.” The contrast is continually pointed between the ac- 
tual practices and needs of real life, and the formal insistence on stand- 
ards that have meaning only in the schoolroom. It is an advanced ideal 
that Dr. Leonard is holding before the schools of Racine; and the criti- 
cisms that he offers of their work are directed, not primarily at them, but 
at English teaching generally. 

ALLAN ABBOTT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE POETRY BOOK 


With the belief that objective measurement can be applied to litera- 
ture and appreciation, three experts in the field of children’s reading— 
Miriam Blanton Huber, Herbert B. Bruner, and Charles Madison Curry, 
all associated at one time or another with Teachers College, Columbia 
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University—have prepared, with the assistance of Marjorie Hartwell as 
illustrator, The Poetry Book, a series of reading books in nine volumes, 
one for each year of the elementary and junior high schools. In creating 
these texts, the editors and publishers—as we are told in Children’s In- 
terests in Poetry, a companion volume to the series—set themselves the 
task of ascertaining the proper selection and grade placement of poetry 
material. Two years were consumed in the study. In order to determine 
the poems which are now generally considered appropriate for children 
of the various grades, expert teachers of poetry were consulted, nine hun- 
dred courses of study were examined, and widely used textbooks were 
scrutinized. From these sources and from previous studies made by ex- 
perts the editors gathered nearly six hundred individual poems for their 
experimentation in twelve testing centers. More than fifty thousand chil- 
dren and fifteen hundred teachers were involved in testing in actual 
schoolroom and teaching situations the reaction of pupils to the selected 
poems. The results were apparently what the editors expected. A small 
number of the poems, about 6 per cent, were not tolerated by the chil- 
dren. About as many of the poems had to be raised to higher grades or 
had to be reduced to lower ones. 

Taking the results of the experiment as a guide, the editors made 
The Poetry Book. To the poems of each grade determined by their in- 
vestigations they added, in the light of the definite interests indicated 
by the choices of the children, many poems largely from material not pre- 
viously used in textbooks. Three volumes of the series are concerned di- 
rectly with the teaching of poetry in the junior high school, Books VII, 
VIII, IX. 

The Poetry Book is a democratic creation. The English teacher in a 
private school or in a public school where many texts are furnished for 
class and supplementary reading may feel that there is too much of the 
old material included and not nearly enough of the new. The teacher, 
also, who is specially trained to lead children to appreciate Rainbow Gold 
and This Singing World may turn to the several anthologies prepared for 
children by the poets and feel that in them she can find more adequately 
“the roads to childhood.” However, the great rank and file of the teach- 
ers of poetry in the public schools will welcome enthusiastically The Po- 
etry Book. They will see that each volume contains many old favorites 
besides a considerable number of poems from modern writers. Indeed, 
these teachers will feel, in the light of the investigation which the book 
illustrates, that they, as did the editors, can add many poems of their own 
choosing. But if they are not so moved, happily for them and for the 
children, each volume of the series contains more than one poem of a 
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kind. And the supervisor who is concerned with preventing an overlap- 
ping of work, who believes in an orderly progression in the teaching of 
literature, and who is desirous not only of pleasing the pupil for the mo- 
ment, but also of developing in them a background for the future study 
of poetry, will find in the nine volumes of the series a reliable basis for 
instruction in that subject. 

And the children? The very nature of the experiment answers that 
question. They, in the last analysis, made the books, and their taste and 
convenience have been considered in the physical make-up as well as in 
the contents of the volumes. The books are bound in soft green, with let- 
tering in blue and designs in blue and orange. Book VII bears the figure 
of a covered wagon; Book VIII shows a ship under full sail; Book IX 
displays a knight in armor on a caparisoned charger: all calculated to 
arouse the interest of young readers. And when the children open the 
books, they will find good, clear print, generous margins, and convenient 


indexes. , 
lexes EDWARD H. WEBSTER 





A NEW DICTIONARY’ 


Dr. Johnson wrote the first English dictionary one hundred and 
seventy-five years ago. Since that time lexicography has been so careful- 
ly standardized that we are likely to think advances in that science have 
come to an end. That they have not is evident from even cursory exam- 
ination, or a glance at a single attractive page, of the new Winston. First, 
it is not an abridgement, cut down like a boy’s suit of five generations 
ago from father’s, but an original, scholarly work built for school use 
from our living language. In its thirteen hundred pages it defines, simply, 
a hundred thousand words and phrases taken from ordinary communica- 
tion. Preferred spellings, abbreviations, and syllabification are indicated 
in the main word list. Here lies a single telling stroke that is a simple but 
real advance in economy of time and eye-sight conservation: the main 
vocabulary entries are entered in large, bold, uncrowded type. The type 
throughout is clear and round, and the format, with its sixteen-page atlas 
in colors and three thousand illustrations, is decidedly attractive. As a 
whole it reflects the high quality the public has come to expect from the 
editors, William D. Lewis and Henry Seidel Canby. Teachers in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges are already examining it with interest and 
enthusiasm. 


*The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1927. $2.64. 
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Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. New York: Viking 
Press, 1927. Pp. 240. $ 
A South Sea blossom of rare and exotic color. Its charm will be enjoyed by the 
few, their pleasure intensified by the certainty that they are the subtle elect, tuned 


] 


to its sophisticated naiveté—tenuous rhythms, delicacy of imagery, and gracious flow- 


ing narrative. Mr. Fortune’s maggot—crotchet, perverse fancy—took him on a soul- 


saving quest to become the solitary white inhabitant of an equatorial South Sea is 
land. The tale follows his spiritual adventures, particularizing on Lueli, Mr. For 
tune’s Friday, and ends with the loss of a soul and the winning of | f mind. It 
is all beautifully done A credit to the selecting power of the Literary Guild 


Decadence. By Maxim Gorky. Translated from the Russian by Veronica 
Dewey. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1927. Pp. 357. $2.50. 
Prodigious in conception and expanse of canvas, this record of the thirty years 

preceding the Russian Revolution tells the story of the rise of a | nt family to 

success as traders, manufacturers, and great merchants, only to sink back to the low 
est levels through the loss of their proletarian vitality. In a sense, the Artamonovs 
are men of property, driven upward by the strength of the less intelligent peasants 
about them; viewed from the upper levels, they are noveau riche. Such a powerful 
book as this gives occasion for echoing Stuart P. Sherman’s congratulations on th 


presence of Dreiser and Anderson. We would suffer by comparison w 


Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 487 

$2.50 

Paul of Tarsus, Jew, proud citizen of Rome, and hustling missionary who had 
so weighty an influence in the shaping of Christianity, moves through se pages 
from childhood to old age, aloof, scholarly, calm, impersonal. The details of his life, 
family affairs, his parents, his sweet, gay wife, friends, the warm, beautiful women 
who might have been his lovers—did not touch him. He was consumed by the flam: 
first of his ambition, last, his vision of his church. Rome was the stage and the em 
pire the backdrop upon which he played his heroic, mad, ecstatic part. Below him 


the lions roared 
Jesting Pilate: An Intellectual Holiday. By Aldous Huxley. New York 

George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 326. $3.50. 

Since the days of Marco Polo’s marvelous travel tales, and probably beginning 
with the first half-terrified, half-glamorous wanderings of the cave man, the stories of 
adventure told by the returned traveler have held the world’s rapt attention. These 
sidelights on India, Burma, Malaya, the Pacific, and America are the charming im- 
pressions of the most literary and erudite of the younger English writers. They are 
also the intensive thinking of a creative mind that represents the dernier cri in merg 
ing the reluctant and dying past with the youthful and too-enthusiastic future. The 
chapters on California and Chicago are unequaled in literature, prose chants of mar- 
velous rhythms, color, and irony. 
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Mother Knows Best. By Edna Ferber. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 267. $2.50. 

Eight individual novelettes done with the detailed knowledge of human charac- 
ter and motives and imbued with that thorough feeling for the significance of the fa- 
miliar that have given The Girls and So Big their distinctive places in American 
literature. The title piece, “Mother Knows Best,” is a beautifully done tale of one of 
the commonest of parasites, a devouring mother. “Every Other Thursday” is a study 
of the Finn servants of New York City. “Holiday” is a story of pathetic, middle-age 
adventuring. “Our Very Best People” is a heartening romance of the success of sim- 
plicity, honesty, and democracy—out West. “Blue Blood” deals with Chicago’s pride, 
the stockyards 


The Half-Breed and Other Stories by Walt Whitman. Now first collected by 
Thomas Olive Mabbott. Woodcuts by Allen Lewis. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1927. Pp. 129. $4.50. 

A short novel and four sketches gleaned from rare periodicals, lately discovered, 
and here offered, in part, for the first time in permanent form. They give the student 
an excellent opportunity to study the long apprenticeship and slow growth that cul- 


minated in Leaves of Grass. 


“The Field God” and “In Abraham’s Bosom.” By Paul Green. New York: 

Robert M. McBride, 1927. Pp. 317. $2.00. 

With the present staging of his plays, the name of this young philosopher from 
Chapel Hill becomes in a single bound one of the scant half-dozen serious American 
playwrights. Except O’Neill, there is no one today with his power and fertility, the 
definite, grounded assurance that comes from a wealth of material within and feet 
firmly fixed in the folk literature of a great emotional people. These plays will be 
pass-words, as are those of his first volume, Lonesome Road, to the earnest consid- 
eration and admiration of lovers of the drama. “In Abraham’s Bosom” is the tragedy 
of a negro Moses whose people will not follow him to the promised land. “The Field 
God” deals with the poor white farmers of the South Carolina coastal plain 


The Laughingest Lady. By Elinore Cowan Stone. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1927. Pp. 323. $2.00. 

Of Katherine Nevins, “ticher” of twenty dirty-faced little Mexicanos in a border 
town of New Mexico. She is “the laughingest lady” whose entertaining job it is to 
harness the minds and control the bodies of mischievous nine-year-old Abundia Lo- 
pez, match-making Angela Robles, oratorical Ramon Sedillo, and their less aggressive 
but equally individual comrades of third grade. The book will be read for its insight 
and sympathy as well as for its rollicking humor and flavor of frontier romance. 


Gray Dawn. By Albert Payson Terhune. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1927. Pp. 369. $2.00. 

For all dog-owners and lovers of animal stories these epics of the canine world 
are certain to furnish pleasure only slightly less than the unsurpassed work of Jack 
London. Gray Dawn, the great collie whose adventures from birth to maturity make 
up the book, is a personality more distinct, and, according to any fair standard, more 
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admirable than all but a fraction of the human heroes of this season’s books. Beebe 
had creature life of this stamp in mind when he said recently he did not care for a 
future existence that excluded animals. 


The Story of a Wonder Man. By Ring W. Lardner. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 151. $1.75. 

Fantastic and broadly satirical, this is a burlesque autobiography written in the 
famous Lardner style and so guaranteed to Ring (as he would say) the heart of the 
hosts of scribblers who are rushing to the publishers with “books about myself.” If 
it will be sufficiently justified. It is uproarious 


’ 


it lessens the torrent of the “diaries’ 
comedy, for those who admire the Lardnerian talents. 


Dawn. By Irving Bacheller. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 337 
$2.50. 

Doris, beautiful daughter of a Greek merchant of Colossac, tells this story of 
her romance: how she was left fatherless in the desert when the sirocco destroyed 
their caravan; how she was captured by bandits; of her love for Appollos, a young 
Christian Jew of Alexandria; of their escape, and her many misfortunes in those tur- 
bulent half-savage Roman days. Then the meeting with Christ; her repentance—for 
what, one wonders—her reconciliation with Appollos, their marriage, and the grand 





finale in the destruction of Jerusalem. The religious novel, we may infer, is now to 
have its day. 


Main Currents in American Thought. Vols. I and II. By Vernon Louis Par- 
rington. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 418 and 493, re- 
spectively. $4.00 each. 

The backgrounds of literature must be constantly evaluated and restated in the 
terms of each new age. This thorough, massive account of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the germ ideas out of which have grown the chief streams of American 
thought digs deep into the untouched portions of American literature and life, and 
presents a new outline and new conclusions on the development of democracy. The 
first volume interprets the Colonial mind as it took form up to 1800, roughly, from 
the English background through the Mather dynasty, Franklin’s reign, and Freneau; 
the second contributes from the richer period from 1800 to 1860—John Marshall 
through Lowell. It is a vigorous, thoughtful, and scholarly work. 


Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1927. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

Another brilliant book by the author of the Ordeal of Mark Twain and the Pil- 
grimage of Henry James. It is not alone that he has put forward an original and 
well-documented modern theory for the present-day interpretation of Emerson. 
Yeats, Bierce, Melville, and Upton Sinclair, all of renewed and vital significance to 
the contemporary literary canvas, are placed here with Sherman’s unexampled vivid- 
ness of stroke and a background of sincerity which the academic mind never reached. 
It is built upon the conviction that the way to learn to write and speak is to do 
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TEACHING 


Valid Diagnosis in High-School Composition. By Matthew H. Willing. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1926. Pp. 64. 

One of the few recent vital investigations made in the composition field. It 
should be carefully studied by every thinking teacher of English. Spelling has not 
been of concern because we already know ways of finding out what words a high- 
school pupil needs to know. But in capitalization, punctuation, and sentence struc- 
ture we are still using formal tests and composition analysis. The first method is 
ineffective and the second is uneconomical of time and demands a new technique 
which few are capable of using. The importance of gaining valid measures of com- 
position for diagnosis lies in the economy of time and effort that will result when 
pupils and teachers are released from unnecessary emphasis on mechanics. 


Tests and Measurements in High-School Instruction. By G. M. Ruch and 
George D. Stoddard. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. 381. $2.20. 

An excellent summary and handbook of the available tests and testing methods 
common in high-school instruction in all standard subjects, with certain historical 
background material prefaced to the introductory statement. Language, grammar, 
spelling, reading, composition, and the common tests used in the junior high school 
are treated as fully as space permits. The book will serve as an introduction and 
safe guide until the development of the testing movement demands a complete vol- 
ume devoted solely to measurement in English. 


A Bibliography of Writings on the English Language from the Beginning of 
Printing to the End of 1922. By Arthur G. Kennedy. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1927. Pp. 517. $25.00. 

An invaluable guide for the scholar and special student of the history of linguis- 
tic investigation, chronologically arranged within topical subdivisions. Rhetorics and 
texts on composition published after 1800 have been ruled out, with all studies on 
versification and works on literary style. References cover both books and periodical 
literature, divided into ten general chapters and thoroughly cross-indexed. The work 
is the result of fourteen years of research. 


The Teaching and Supervision of Reading. By Arthur S. Gist and William A. 

King. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 337. $1.80. 

A thoroughgoing manual for principals, supervisors, and teachers that makes 
available a program of stimulating exercises and suggestions. The broad field of 
reading—audience reading, silent reading, appreciation of poetry and prose, diagno- 
sis, devices, and objectives—is treated in detail with illustration of much of the prin- 
ciple. 


Shakespeare Studies. By Elmer Edgar Stoll. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. 502. $4.00. 
An addition to the ever increasing flood of scholarly studies which aim to set 
forth a theory for the interpretation of the plays. The eight chapters of this volume 
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are distinct essays focused upon Shakespeare’s conception, or intention. Among 
others are sections on Shylock, the ghosts, the criminals, and Falstaff. The hypotheses 
put forward are certain to arouse vigorous controversy. 


A History of the Cuban Republic: A Study in Hispanic-American Politics. 
By Charles E. Chapman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 685. 
$5.00. 

A readable but scholarly statement of the history of the Pearl of the Antilles 
now become the most corrupt and lawless of the Hispanic-American republics. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
A Review of English Grammar. By John Earle Uhler. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1926. Pp. 1709. 

A text for Freshmen in college or normal school or the senior year of the sec- 
ondary school that treats English as a tool subject. It contains abundant exercises 
with sufficient principle to enable the student to use the mechanics of the language 
with mastery, but it carefully avoids the error of rationalizing all issues. The ter 
minology is that recommended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature. 

Modern Business English. By Charles Babenroth. New York: Prentice-Hall 

Inc., 1926. Pp. 466. $4.00. 

A text for business schools and college courses in commerce that applies the 
principles of “standard English” composition to business writing. The bulk of the 
weighty volume is given to an exhaustive treatment of types of letters: inquiry, fol- 
low-up, appeal to special classes, order, response, credit, collection, adjustment, ap- 
plication, and many others. There is a final chapter on the business report and a 
brief bibliography. 

A Year in the Wonderland of Trees. By Hallam Hawksworth. New York 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 214. 

A fascinating yearbook of the trees. Full of excellent stories and the interesting 
information we all need to help us place our forest conservation near European 
standards. It is designed as a text for junior high school pupils, but makes excellent 
reading for older pupils particularly in connection with science courses. 

Tales from Hawthorne. Selected, with an Introduction by John Brooks Moore. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. 390. $1.24. 

An excellent introduction to accompany twenty tales. The “Grey Champion,” 
“Ethan Brand,” and “Rappaccini’s Daughter” are here with the old favorites: 
“Feathertop,” “The May-Pole of Merry Mount,” “The Great Stone Face,” and “Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment.” 

New Practical English for High Schools—Second Course. By William Dodge 

Lewis and James Fleming Hosic. New York: American Book Co., 1927 

Pp. 544. 

The same strength and vitality that has made the First Course one of the great 
secondary composition texts in the United States characterizes this advanced book 
It is built upon the convictions that the way to learn to write and speak is to do 
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those things; speaking, reading, and writing are reciprocal processes and should be 
practiced together; present-day models of good writing are the most effective means 
of setting up proper ideals of expression; the text should be a guide to doing, pri- 
marily, and only secondarily a discussion of theory; and last, the first requirement of 
the English course is that it meet the student’s own present needs in school, home, 
and community. 


The Sure Way Punctuation Book. By Bridget T. Hayes and Esther R. Chall- 
man. Minneapolis: Correct English Service, 903 Nicollet Ave. Pp. 128. 
$0.60. 

A program of diagnosis and drill exercises centered around a key method which 
aims to rationalize and functionalize the principles of composition in the same unit 
act. The system has been in use in junior and senior high schools in Minneapolis 
for the past three years. 


> 


Exercises in Actual Everyday English—Second Series. By P. H. Deffendall. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 86. 
More drill material for teaching grammar, sentence structure, punctuation 


capitalization, and paragraphing. The tablet includes eighty sheets and a final test. 


How to Apply for a Position. By Maurice H. Weseen. Lincoln, Nebraska 

College Book Store, 1927. Pp. 73. $0.50. 

“Nineteen out of twenty letters of application go into the wastebasket uncon 
sidered,” say many employers. This intelligent, paper-bound manual by the author 
of Everyday Uses of English aims to provide the applicant with the background, em 
phasis, and form which will help him strike the target more frequently 


The Gateway to English, Part III. By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 122. $0.85. 

“Rigorous discipline of the mind in thought and expression” is the keynote of 
this third-year text designed for the schools of England. Description, argumentation, 
and narration, with paraphrasing, précis writing, and vocabulary studies furnish the 
method built upon fixed, formal construction plans. There is an appendix of miscel- 


laneous questions in grammar, syntax, and actual composition problems. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By Milton Haight Turk. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 419. $2.50. 

Selections in five parts: “King Alfred,” “Saints and Scholars,” the “Eleventh 
Century,” “Poetry,” and “Middle English.” There are full notes, a brief bibliog- 
raphy,and an ample glossary. The grammatical introduction includes only the 
fundamentals. 


The Dark Flower. By John Galsworthy (Grove edition). New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 297. $1.25. 

Does the wind blow always from the northeast? As well believe that, urges 
Galsworthy, in the fine high mood of this novel, as that the “good citizen is visited 
but once in his day by Aphrodite, the cherished fairy tale of most British and Ameri- 
can readers of fiction.” Here, Passion, the dark flower, nourishes and brings to 
luxuriant bloom three deeply rooted and revivifying enrichments in the life of Mark 
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Lennan. Mrs. Grundy still disapproves, but Freud has withered the old lady’s 
tongue. As Anglo-Saxons become honest in thinking of the love-life, they will turn 
back to this true and beautiful book. 


The Cream of the Jest. By James Branch Cabell. Introduction by Harold 

Ward. New York: The Modern Library, 1927. Pp. 250. $0.95 

One of the finest of the earlier romances preceding Jurgen, and narrating, as 
that famous story does, the high adventure of man in search of his longed-for other 
self, woman. But in this case the story concerns the inner life of a happily married 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kennaston, and the strange train of circumstances that 
came to them with the finding of the talisman, the miraculous sigil. Of all Cabell’s 
voluminous and spirited fiction, this tale, mingling medieval and modern times, is 
] 


best suited for the high school and college. 


More One-Act Plays. Edited by Helen Louise Cohen. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1927. P. 385. 
Fourteen of the best modern one-act plays, selected and edited for high school 


and college. The instant success of the previous volume is an assurance that the pub 


lic will find here the same sound literary taste and broad knowledge e theat 
which characterized the earlier venture. This volume includes A. A. Milne’s “The 
Artist,” Christopher Morley’s “Good Theatre,” “A Way Out,” by R rt Frost 


“Where the Cross Was Made,” by O’Neill, Paul Green’s “The Last of the L 

and John Erskine’s “Hearts Enduring.” It is a distinguished collection. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. With forty-two illu 
trations by John Tenniel. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. $2.5¢ 
A facsimile of the original edition of this popular phantasy, first told on th 

Fourth of July, 1862, by a noted English mathematician, to amuse the three sm 

daughters of his good friend, Dr. Liddell 

Selections from Lincoln. Edited by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 404. $1.00. 

Many letters, a number of addresses, and, best of all, a collection of the fame 
Lincoln stories. Practically all of these droll tales are fables invented or haped by 
their narrator to illustrate and fix in the minds of his listeners some controve 
political or legal point. There is a high-quality introductory essay. The editing is 
excellent throughout. 

Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by James Southall Wilson. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 525. $1.00. 

Twenty-nine selections by the “Father of the short story,” edited by the Edgar 
Allen Poe, Professor of English at the University of Virginia. All the favorites ar 
here, and a representative group of his chief lesser-known work. There is a brief 
bibliography. 

Classical Myths that Live Today. By Frances E. Sabin. Ralph Van Deman 
Magoffin, classical editor. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. 
348 and Appendix. $1.92. 

A book built to help the student understand the world in which we live by 
learning the significance of the artistic, literary, and linguistic allusions woven into 
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the fibre of modern civilization. A double-page map of the classical world, 173 illus- 
trations, and an appendix containing a list of projects, a pronouncing index, and a 
“Who’s Who in Classical Mythology” make this a very useful book for the English, 
ancient history, and Latin teacher. 


The Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse. Chosen by David Nichol 
Smith. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 
Pp. 757. $3.75. 
A chronological anthology of selected verse written between 1700 and 1800. 
All poems by the same author are printed together. 


Modern Great Americans. Students’ Edition. By Frederick Houk Law. New 

York: Century Co., 1926. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

Biographical studies of twenty Americans who have gained national and inter- 
national fame, representing many fields of modern life. Of the popular heroes, Bell, 
Burbank, Edison, Peary, Pershing, Roosevelt, and Wilson are here. Only Henry Ford 
is missing. Carnegie takes his place as philanthropist, but not as the driving organ- 
izer who built and maintained the steel industry upon the grime and sweat of the 
twelve-hour day. Many pleasant, profitable features of all the subjects are featured 
from the viewpoint of “success.” 

The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. Abridged and edited 
by Ernest C. Noyes. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1927. Pp. 417. $1.00. 

A school edition, illustrated, annotated, and supplied with questions and sub- 
jects for themes. Very well abridged. 


Chemistry and the Home. By Harrison E. Howe and Francis M. Turner, Jr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 355. $1.5 


° 


Very good science readings to supplement Slosson’s Creative Chemistry, pre- 
pared for readers who have little or no knowledge of chemistry. The story of even 
the commonest utensil frequently carries with it high adventure. This book sets 
down the simpler interpretations that will benefit us in our choice and care of food 
and clothing, with two excellent chapters on health 


The Constitution of the United States. By James M. Beck. Foreword by Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Edited for school use by Edwin L. Miller and C. C. Barnes. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 207. $1.25. 

A school edition of the Author’s popular statement of the background and sig 
nificance of our Constitution. It is history in its relationship to practical govern- 
ment. 

Crime and Punishment. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. Introduction by Dorothy Brewster. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. 554. $1.00. 


The great Russian’s masterpiece in a school edition. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. An annotated school issue. Edited 
with an Introduction by Oral Sumner Coad. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. 243. $1.00. 
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Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. Introduction by Julia Patton. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 341. $1.00. 


Annotated and equipped with a glossary. A school edition 


Selected Poems of Robert Browning. Edited with an Introduction by Lincoln 
R. Gibbs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 453. $1.00 


A school edition sufficiently annotated 


Don Juan. By Lord Byron. Edited with an Introduction by Frank H. Ristine 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 493. $1.00 


An annotated school edition 


Selections from Whitman. Edited by Zada Thornsburgh. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. Pp. 282. 
Selections for high schools from some of the best of his verse, and including th 


essay, “Democratic Vistas.” 


The Golden Treasury by Francis T. Palgrave. With an Introduction, Note 
Reading Lists and Topics for Study by Max J. Herzberg. Boston: Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 466. $.8¢ 
A new edition of this old favorite 


The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. With an Introduction by Robert M 
Smith. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 572 
A school edition of this stirring series of hero tales of the great Scotch patriots 


Wallace and Bruce. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. With Questions, Notes and a Con 
tinuation of his Life. By. D. H. Montgomery. Introduction by W. P 
Trent. Illustrated by Thornton Oakley. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp 


Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions 
by Lois G. Hufford. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 111. $ 


Translation from and Into German. By H. Midgley. Lond J. M. Dent 


and Sons, 1926. Pp. 124. $.70. 


/ 


Once in France. By Marguerite Clement. Illustrated by Germaine Denonain 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 246. $2.00 
Stories of French history for girls of junior high school age and younger. They 

are written with almost sufficient charm to compensate for their overflowing senti 

ment. 


Introduction to Rhetoric. By Helen J. Robins and Agnes F. Perkins. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 357. 
A college composition text produced a quarter of a century ago, now revised and 
enlarged. Grammar, usage, and construction are to be taught through the use of the 
classics, partitioned according to the needs of the moment. 
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Federal and State School Administration. By William A. Cook. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. 


Pp. 373. 


A textbook for courses in public-school administration. The treatment includes 


history, function, and methods. 








Teach pupils to speak! 


You will find real help in our 67- 
page pamphlet 


BETTER SPEECH YEAR 


35 cents 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 
506 West Sixty-ninth Street Chicago 

















THREE HELPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
By MIGNON WRIGHT 
English Department, High School, Oak Park, Iilinots 
THREE THOUSAND RECITATION MAKING 
QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
For use with seventy-nine classics commonly read in high schools 
EIGHT HUNDRED THEME ASSIGNMENTS 
With general directions, models, and topics 
TRY DICTATION—A TEACHER SAVING DEVICE 
With exercises and methods 
All of these helps are bound in paper. The price of each sold 
separately is $1.00. Together they sell for $2.50. Try Dicta- 
tion when bought with either of the other two costs $.75. 
Send morey ain or check, not stamps nor currency. 


Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43 Oak Park, Illinois 

















New ... . Receiving high praise 
THE WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 








PERTINENT FACTS rT; 
Edited by William Dodge Lewis, 


Six years in preparation 


More than 100,000 words and 
phrases 


Simple, clear, accurate defini- 
tions 


3,000 illustrations 
8 color plates 

16 maps in color 
List Price $2.64 











Virginia—“ 
ship, its simplicity, and particularly the inclusion in 
it of the new words of the last decade.” 


MAX MASON, President, University of Chicago— 
A real advance in the art of dictionary 


Henry Seidel Canby, and making.” 
bay pe Kite Brown, Jr. Assist- 
eS CEES Car See EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President, University of 


I am impressed by its scholar- 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 






















































































Magazines vs. Books 














Have You Considered 


That Magazine Reading plays an increasingly important part in the “‘litera- 
ture” of the average American citizen? That the volume of periodicals sold in 
the United States as compared with the volume of books approximates the 


picture below? 


Magazines Read 
Books Read 








Does your English course recognize this trend of the times and provide 
guidance in the choice and appreciation of the best magazines on the news- 
stands, or is your curriculum represented by the following ratio? 


PUPIL in Magazine Reading m= 


GUIDANCE in Book Reading 


Organized guidance in magazine 
reading must not involve a diffused 
waste of class time and prohibitive ex- 
pense. To meet these primary require- 
ments is the aim of the Magazine 
World, published under the same man- 
agement as the Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine. 

Here are materials for magazine in- 
struction in compact, inexpensive form 
—no more waste of valuable class time 
on scattered “single-copy” sources. On 
the first of the month each pupil 
receives in the Magazine World a 


THE MAGAZINE WORLD 


Care of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 





collection of the best magazine stories, 
verse, and essays reprinted directly 
from the columns of twelve of the 
standard literary periodicals, and the 
cost for each pupil is less than the price 
of the average text book. 


For two years the Magazine World 
has been used by leading schools in 
every State. 


May we send you a list of these 


schools in your vicinity and furnish 
copies of the Magazine World for your 
inspection? Address: 

















